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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY; 
A  One  Page  Synopsis 


The  theory  of  coproduction  lends  itself  to  being  used  by  the  military  in  its  quest  to 
“size  and  shape”  its  forces  and  to  ensure  that  its  forces  are  seamlessly  integrated. 
Coproduction  theory  involves  an  organization’s  use  of  volunteers  in  cooperation  with  its  day- 
to-day  workers  to  accomplish  the  organization’s  objectives. 

The  United  States  is  undergoing  tremendous  change.  Budgets  are  being  slashed.  The 
Federal  Deficit  has  been  targeted  for  reduction.  Long  standing  active  duty  military 
forces  are  being  looked  at  with  a  wary  eye  and  senior  leaders  are  making  references  to 
America’s  history  as  a  militia  nation. 

Without  unlimited  funds  to  conduct  business  as  usual  and  with  world  events  in  the 
geo-political  environment  conspiring  to  allow  for  military  dovvm-sizing,  it  is  important  that  the 
forces  the  United  States  has  in  place,  at  any  given  time,  be  the  best  possible  for  the  least  cost. 

The  bottom  line  of  this  research  is  the  development  of  a  better  logic  —  the  logic  of 
coproduction  theory  —  for  policy  makers  to  use  their  experience  and  judgment  in  designing, 
justifying,  and  implementing  the  Total  Force  Policy.  It  proposes  to  use  the  untapped  potential 
of  the  Reserve  Component  to  provide  for  better  National  Defense  for  least  cost. 

The  research  is  broken  down  into  three  sections.  The  first  section  links  coproduction 
theory  to  today’s  Total  Force  Policy  within  the  National  Security  Strategy  environment.  The 
second  section  demonstrates  the  application  of  coproduction  concepts  to  “sizing  and  shaping” 
the  Total  Force.  The  final  section  assesses  the  “fit”  of  coproduction  theory  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force’s  implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy. 

This  research  shows  that  there  is  a  “fit”  of  coproduction  concepts  to  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  with  its  use  of  the  Reserve  Component.  Unknowingly,  the  Air  Force  has 
effectively  implemented  these  coproduction  concepts  in  its  day-to-day  operations.  This 
provides  the  policy  maker  and  the  senior  military  leader  with  the  unique  opportunity  of  taking 
the  “lessons  learned”  fi’om  the  Air  Force  to  apply  them  to  all  the  other  Services. 

By  using  the  systematic  “logic”  of  coproduction  theory,  it  is  possible  to  break  a  Total 
Force  policy  problem  (such  as  “sizing  and  shaping”)  into  its  basic  component  parts  to  assess 
the  best  utility  and  combination  of  people  for  the  desired  outcome.  However,  if  coproduction 
theory  does  no  more  than  help  decision  makers  think  “outside  the  box”  of  conventional 
paradigms,  it  is  a  useful  tool.  It  has  the  potential  to  help  explore  innovative  and  different 
institutional  structures;  as  well  as  different  mixes  of  relationships  between  the  participants,  as 
well  as  the  processes  of  the  work  performed.  The  possibilities  are  endless. 
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COPRODUCTION  IMPLICATIONS  ON  THE  TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY 

The  bcjttom  line  of  this  research  is  that  the  social  science  ccmcqjt  of  coproduction  is  applicable  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Total  Force.  It  provides  a  "logic"  for  policy  makers  to  use  along  with  their 
ejqjeriaice  and  judgment  in  mq}lementing  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Specifically,  it  may  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
size  and  shape  the  Total  Force  of  the  21st  Century.  The  inq)lications  are  enormous  for  the  restructured 
military  of  the  post  Cold  War  era. 

Hie  first  inplication  is  that  coproduction  may  "do  more  with  less"  in  the  coprovision  of  National 
Defense.  The  emphasis  is  <hi  coprovision  where  each  member  of  the  Total  Force  team  brings  special 
capabilities  and  cost  efficiencies  to  the  National  Defense  equation.  The  "fiscal-budget-based"  application 
of  coproduction  concepts  may  provide  policy  makers  with  better  mixes  of  active,  reserve,  civU  servant, 
and  civilian  contractors  to  proidde  greater  capability  at  the  same  cost.  This  is  inqiortant.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  downturn  in  defense  spending  has  stabilized  at  approximately  250  billion  dollars  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Today,  the  political  reality  is  that  the  DoD  budget  is  spread  too  fiiin  trying  to  provide 
for  the  competing  interests  of  force  modernization.  Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTW),  and  forces 
structured  to  fight  two  Major  Theatre  Wars  (2  MTWs).  Utilization  of  coproduction  tools  may  provide 
foe  best  resource  allocation  rationale  for  individual  services  to  budget  for  foe  National  Defense  in  this 
time  of  scarce  fiscal  resources. 

"Doing  more  with  less"  deals  with  outcomes.  The  idea  is  to  obtain  foe  foil  use  of  foe  Total  Force 
team  members'  efforts  in  foe  form  of  foe  outcome  of  Naticmal  Defense.  It  deals  with  maximizing 
capability  for  a  fixed  budget.  Just  as  iitqjortantly,  coproducticm  concq>ts  may  also  be  used  to  tap  foe 
potential  of  each  of  foe  team  member's  participation  "to  get  there  fi'om  here."  Coproduction  may  be  part 
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of  a  management  philosophy  to  obtain  the  fiiU  utilization  of  and  between  team  members  in  the  process  of 
producing  the  work  necessary  for  National  Defense.  As  part  of  the  process  of  managing  human  assets, 
the  institutional  coproduction  process  may  enhance  the  day-to-day  effectiveness  of  the  relationships 
between  the  team  members.  Ihe  idea  is  to  accomplish  the  mission  through  the  full  scope  of  capabilities, 
which  only  a  team  may  provide,  while  getting  the  most  out  of  the  taxpayer’s  dollar. 

The  current  geopolitical  environment  dictates  that  the  U.S.  have  military  fisrces  m  place  to  deter 
wars,  and  failing  that,  to  fight  and  win  wars.  Forces  are  also  required  for  Operations  Other  Than  War. 
Ihese  include  such  things  as  humanitarian  relief,  nation-building,  military-to-military  programs,  domestic 
and  international  terrorism,  civil  disorder,  oil  spills,  information  warfare  and  drug  interdiction.  The 
Active  Component,  as  the  repository  of  "warfi^g  skills,"  may  not  want  to  diversify  into  some  of  these 
more  esoteric  areas  and  may  want  to  rely  on  other  members  of  the  team  for  those  core  competencies.  For 
instance.  Reservists,  CivU  Servants,  and  Government  Contractors  are  uniquely  suited  for  many  of  these 
seemingly  unorthodox  operations  as  they  bring  with  them  specialized  abilities  and  experiences  from  the 
civilian  sector.  Coproduction  theory  speaks  directly  to  this  sort  of  "resourcing"  beyond  the  obvious 
"corporate  mission,"  or  in  this  case,  the  military  mission.  It  is  another  example  of  "getting  from  here  to 

there"  with  the  best  capability,  often  for  the  least  price. 

The  secood  major  implication  is  tbat  coproduction  concepts  may  serve  as  the  linking  pin  between 
military  strategies,  domestic  preferences,  and  economic  viability.  Faced  with  a  projected  cap  on  defense 
spending  of  approximately  250  billion  dollars  from  now  into  the  21st  Centnty,  the  PoUcy  Makers  must 
“moiph-  fee  military  into  fee  pnper  size  and  shape  to  meet  nncertain  threats  and  risks  in  the  geopolitical 

environment.  The  budget  is  not  n^ble.  However,  fee  strategy  and  mission  may  change  to  meet  fee 

budgetary  constraints.  Today,  fee  CINC.directed  "watfi^g"  responsibilities  to  fight  2  MTWs  and 
carry  out  OOTW  are  a  requirement.  The  service  chiefii  ate  responsible  for  organizing,  training, 

and  equipping  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  fluid  equipment  modernization.  Ccptodnction 
concepts  may  provide  fee  link  between  fee  warfighting  CINCs’  responsibilities  and  fee  service  chieft' 
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respcaisibilities  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  specific  strategy,  or  part  of  a  specific  strategy  for  the  least 
risk. 

With  so  many  constraints,  a  Cqjroduction  Framework  provides  an  excellent  tool  for  policy 
makers  to  use  in  their  quest  to  effectively  size  and  shape  the  Total  Force— including  the  "roles  and 
missions"  between  other  services.  For  instance,  with  Coproduction  theory.  Active  Component  and 
Reserve  Component  mission-sharing  responsibilities  may  be  ejqjlored  and  mission  capability  may  be 
in:q)roved.  The  same  approach  may  be  applied  across  service  lines  to  compare  and  contrast  the  mission¬ 
sharing  responsibilities  of  different  services  in  the  joint  arena.  This  may  make  it  possible  to  match 
different  service  capabilities  with  projected  operational  and  organizational  needs  to  meet  a  specific 
strategy.  Best  mix  scenarios  may  be  allocated  resources  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  national  strategy 
with  the  greatest  capability  for  the  least  cost. 

The  third  inqjhcation  is  that  these  observations  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  for  inq}lementing  the 
concepts  of  coproducticm  to  improve  organizational  develc^ment,  create  better  management,  and  foster 
seamless  integration  between  the  participants.  If  cc^roducticxi  theory  does  no  more  tihan  help  decision 
makers  think  "outside  the  box"  of  convaitional  paradigms,  it  is  a  useful  tool.  It  has  the  potaitial  to  he^ 
e?q)lore  innovative  and  different  institutional  structures;  as  well  as  different  mixes  of  relationships  between 
the  participants,  as  well  as  the  processes  of  the  work  performed.  The  possibilities  are  endless. 

Possibly,  in  no  other  area  may  coproduction  be  more  in^ortant  than  its  emphasis  on  the  "citizen" 
participating  with  a  govemmait  agency  to  produce  services  or  goods  for  society.  The  raniificati<Mis  for 
society  may  be  significant.  Participation  may  serve  to  heighten  ciUxzm  awareness  of  the  society  vdiich 
surrounds  them.  As  such,  the  presence  of  citizen-participants  may  temper  the  excesses  of  government 
action  while  their  involvement  strengthens  the  bonds  of  democratic  government.  An  additional  in5)ortant 
observatioi  is  the  role  the  citizen-soldier  plays  in  the  makeup  of  the  Total  Force.  There  is  probably  no 
other  single  factor  that  influences  public  opinion,  regarding  the  military,  as  mudi  as  the  citizen-soldier  or 
civilian-ccaitractor.  As  nei^bor,  diurchgoer,  ta3q>ayer  and  community  participant,  die  citizen-soldier  and 
citizen-contractor  bring  the  harsh  realities  of  national  defense  into  a  softer  light  by  being  the  next  door 
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neighbor  who  helps  acconq)lish  just  such  aims.  It  is  the  citizen-soldier  who  brings  'flie  "mission"  home  and 
educates  the  people  around  him  or  her  about  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society.  In  a  saise, 
they  are  "ambassadors  of  good  will"  who  bring  the  will  of  Ae  people  to  the  military  and  the  larger  political 
process,  and,  the  message  of  the  military  and  the  government  to  the  people. 

In  summary.  Coproduction  Theory  may  help  tap  tiie  potmtial  of  the  Total  Force.  It  provides  a 
tool  with  which  to  maximize  the  efiBciency  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  military  forces  now  and  into  the 
future. 

COPRODUCTION  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  USAF 

In  reality,  the  Air  Force  is  successfully  using  the  concepts  of  coproduction  (albeit,  unknowingly) 
with  its  interpretation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  The  research  shows  a  "fit"  between  the  concqjts  of 
coproduction  and  how  the  Air  Force  does  business.  The  research  shows  a  "healthy"  use  of  coproduction 
concqjts  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  Conqjonent  relationship.  The  inqjUcations  of  this  discovery  have 
broad  possibilities  for  the  future  implemaitation  of  the  Total  Force  Pohcy.  The  first  impUcation  is  that  the 
Air  Force  may  do  its  work  better  if  it  institutionalizes  the  concepts  of  coproduction  within  its  own  "sets  of 
rules."  The  second  inq>hcatiQn  is  that  the  Air  Force  ejqwriaice  may  provide  a  model  of  how  to  en:q)loy 
coproduction  concepts,  which  may  be  adc^ited  by  other  Services  within  DoD  to  mq)rove  their 
implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy. 

The  USAF  Institutional  Coproduction  Process  suggests  that  either  a  harmonious  or  adversarial 
relatimiship  may  develcq)  between  the  dominant  bureaucracy  of  the  Active  Con:q)onent,  and  file  Reserve 
Conqionent.  The  relationship  has  largely  been  harmonious  because  of  the  US  AF's  use  of  cqiroduction 
concepts.  Demonstrated  RC  performance,  common  values  and  belieft,  wifii  Active  Conqionent  leadership 
commitment  combined  with  Reserve  Conqionent  autonomy,  provides  the  harmony  in  their  relationship, 
which  mhigateg  file  possibility  of  overtly  opportunistic  bdiavior  by  either  conqionent.  The  research 
suggests  tai  cqiroducticm  interactions  fiiat  may  contribute  to  the  good  "health"  of  this  relationship: 
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•  The  Reserve  Componait  exists  "to  serve"  the  USAF. 

•  The  Active  Conq)oneiit takes  "ownership"  for  Reserve  activities. 

•  The  Reserve  Component  becomes  a  "stakeholder"  in  mission  success. 

•  There  is  "one  rule  book"  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

•  The  USAF  leadership  provides  the  input  of  "necessary  resources"  to  the  RC. 

•  The  USAF  provides  the  input  of  "realistic"  missions  to  the  RC . 

•  The  USAF  culture  provides  the  input  of  "caring"  to  the  RC. 

•  The  RC  provides  the  output  of  increased  mission  "effectiveness"  for  the  USAF. 

•  The  RC  provides  the  ou^ut  of  increased  "balance"  for  the  USAF. 

•  The  RC  provides  the  output  of  increased  "quality  of  work  life"  for  the  USAF. 

According  to  institutional  coproduction  process  theory,  the  best  way  to  ingrain  coproduction  oxicepts  is  to 
integrate  them  in  the  formal  "sets  of  rules"  aroimd  wiiich  an  institution  organizes  itself.  A  logical  step  for 
the  USAF  may  be  die  formal  incorporaticm  of  these  cq)roduction  concepts  into  the  USAF  institutional 
process.  The  in^lication  would  be  to  structure  the  "sets  of  rules"  for  reserve  participation  to  make  the 
process  fester,  better,  more  consists  and  more  reUable,  wiierethe  USAF  may  continually  inprove  itself 
to  size  and  shape  the  Air  Force  to  meet  the  National  Security  requirements  of  today  and  the  future. 

The  secxmd  impUcadon  is  that  if  cq)roducti(m  concepts  work  for  the  Air  Force,  the  same 
cq)roducti(xi  conceits  should  also  work  for  the  other  DoD  services,  namely  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Extrapolating  coproduction  concerts  from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Army  and  Navy  should  not  be  difficult 
given  the  nature  of  all  the  services  underneath  the  DoD  umbrella.  What  must  occur  in  order  for  such 
effective  diange  to  take  place  is  that  Army  and  Navy  decision  makers  must  start  thinking  outside  the  box 
of  feeir  traditional  insthutiooal  boundaries  and  become  accustomed  to  operating  from  a  new  institutional 
cqjroduction  process  perspective.  Total  Force  Policy  may  be  redefined  using  ccproduction  ccmcepts  as  a 
common  language.  This  would  help  de-politicize  the  process  and  help  the  Army  and  Navy  to  better  relate 
their  management  and  resource  allocation  systems  to  better  utilize  their  reserve  conqxments.  It  may 
provide  the  "logic"  to  guide  fee  Army  and  Navy  to  exact  a  more  efficioit  mix  from  their  Active  and 
Reserve  Conqjcmaits  to  better  meet  fee  requirements  of  fee  National  Security  enviromnent. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  RESEARCH 
BACKGROUND 

The  Rq)ort  of  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed  Forces  (CORM)  states: 

Congress  asked  us  to  examine  Reserve  Component  roles  and  missions  in  DoD  s  future 

Total  Force.  Our  recommaidaticMi  is  to  size  and  shape  Reserve  Conq)onents  more 

consistently  with  national  strategy  needs,  mtegrate  the  Reserve  Forces  better  with  the 

Active  Duty  Forces,  improve  training  and  educaticm,  and  eliminate  reserves  not  needed.' 

The  JCS  Reserve  Conqjonent  Study  Working  Group  identifies  three  major  issues  in  order  to 
accomplish  die  CORM  recommendation  wdiere  issue  number  2053/0-47  states  "flie  Total  Force  should  be 
sized  and  shaped  to  meet  military  requirements  of  the  National  Security."^  Issue  number  2056/0-50 
states  "the  Services  should  ensure  that  individuals  and  units  of  the  RC  are  fiiUy  incorporated  into  all 
relevant  operational  plans  and  actually  used  in  the  execution  of  those  plans.  Issue  number  2057/0-51 
states  "greater  integration  and  cooperation  is  required  between  Active  and  Reserve  Conqionaits.  Seamless 
integration  is  the  key  to  effective  Reserve  support  of  the  Total  Force."  To  better  understand  these  issues, 
J-8,  Forces  Planning  Brandi  put  out  a  call  for  research  in  its  Research  Project  Data  Sheets  asking  for 
research  on  the  tc^ics  of  "Seamless  hrtegraticm  Between  Active  and  Reserve  Conqicments"  and  "Sizing  and 
Shaping  the  Total  Force." 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

Two  research  questirais  are  quoted  fi’om  J-8,  Forces  Planning  Branch,  Research  Project  Data 

Sheets: 

1.  "Sizing  and  Shaping  the  Total  Force"  research  questicm:  "How  can  the  Total  Force  be  sized 
and  shaped  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  Naticmal  Security  Strata?’” 

2.  "Seamless  Integration  Between  Active  and  Reserve  Components"  research  question:  "What 
are  the  requirements  for  seamless  integration  of  Reserve  Component  (RC)  forces  with  Active  Conqionent 
(AC)  forces?"® 

Both  of  these  research  questicms  examine  many  of  the  same  elemarts  of  the  Total  Force.  It  makes 
sense  to  examine  both  of  them  simultaneously  to  better  understand  the  interactions  between  seamless 
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integration  and  the  sizing  and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force.  However,  time  and  resource  constraints  limit 
the  examination  to  one  topic  at  a  time.  This  research  will  investigate  the  topic  of  sizing  and  shaping  of  the 
Total  Force.  It  will  also  provide  the  foundaticm  for  a  con^anion  study  on  seamless  integration  v^diich  may 
be  studied  in  the  near  future. 

Science  .^plications  International  Corporation  (SAIC),  at  the  request  of  the  JCS,  has  examined 
the  sizing  and  shaping  research  question.  SAIC's  narrow  scope  of  the  topic  uses  a  "fiscal-budget-based" 
approach.  Appendix  C  on  the  Air  force  Sizing  and  Shaping  Process  is  presented  verbatim  in  Section  One 
ofthis  research.  While  it  is  useful  in  providing  the  DoD  and  JCS  institutional  view  of  the  topic,  this  is 
CHily  fixe  beginning  of  the  investigation.  As  SAIC  notes  in  the  conclusion  to  the  executive  summary  of 
their  report: 

Currently,  the  Services  are  sizing  and  shaping  their  forces  effectively 
within  the  overall  Department  of  Defense  guidance.  However,  additional 
focus  and  overall  guidance  may  be  required  as  the  active  component/reserve 
component  integration  process  is  redefined. 

The  Total  Force  Policy  is  not  adequately  defined  or  understood;  nor  does  it 
provide  sufficient  guidance  to  the  Service's  force  structuring  community.^ 

The  purpose  of  this  researdi  is  to  prqjose  that  coproduction  theory  may  provide  a  more  adequate 
definition  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Cqxroduction  theory  may  provide  better 
guidance  to  the  Service's  force  structuring  community.  Coproduction  concepts  may  be  used  to  assist  the 
policy  maker  in  the  sizing  and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  National 
Security  Strategy. 
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THE  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 


The  research  is  presented  in  three  sections: 

Section  One  is  the  Total  Force  Policy  within  the  National  Security  Strategic  Environment 

Secticm  One  sets  the  boimdaries  and  environment  for  the  research.  It  begins  with  a  brief  historical 
perspective  of  the  evolution  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  It  proceeds  with  a  review  of  the  National  Security 
Strategic  environmait  by  en:q)loying  the  Richmcmd  Lloyd  "top  down"  strata  and  force  planning 
fiamework.  The  Bartlett  Model  is  used  to  link  the  two  major  tenets  of  Total  Force  Pohcy;  seamless 
integration,  and,  and  shaping  the  Total  Force,  to  the  National  Security  Strategic  framework.  The 
United  States  Air  Force  is  highlighted  as  an  example  of  Total  Force  Policy  in^lementation.  A  conceptual 
model  is  developed  \^ch  links  the  Air  Force's  strategic  vision  of  Global  Engagement  with  the  two  Total 
Force  objectives  of  (1)  seamless  integraticm  between  AF  Active  and  Reserve  Conqronaits;  and,  (2)  sizing 
and  shaping  die  Air  Force's  Total  Force,  through  the  means  of  coproduction  concepts. 

Sectioi  One  continues  with  a  "fiscal-budget-based"  approach  vhere  the  pivotal  issue  for  Total 
Force  Policy  is  the  budget  which  drives  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Total  Force.  Con^leting  die  Lloyd 
strategic  and  force  planning  framework,  DoD's  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  is 
presented  as  the  focal  point  in  the  resource  allocation  process.  This  is  shown  as  the  DoD  and  the  JCS 
perspective  on  sizing  and  shaping  the  Total  Force  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  National 
Security  Strategy.  In  parallel,  SAIC,  under  crnitract  fr’om  the  JCS,  ccmducted  a  "fiscal-budget-based" 
study:  Sizing  and  Shaping  the  DoD  Total  Force.  Because  the  US  AF  is  used  as  an  exanqrle  of  Total 
Force  implemoitation,  SAIC's  Aimex  C,  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping  Process,  is  presented  in  its 
entirety. 

The  elemaits  of  Section  One  conqrose  die  backdrop  upcm  vshich  cqiroduction  theory  will  be 
examined.  While  many  of  the  linkages,  frameworks,  models,  and  approaches  may  be  criticized  for  lacking 
enqiirical  rigor,  these  elements  will  not  be  empirically  tested.  For  the  scope  of  this  research  diese  elements 
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will  assume  to  be  "givens"  in  the  rovircmment  so  that  the  main  issue  of  this  research  may  be  assessed  - 
the  efficacy  of  a^roduction  concepts  to  die  Total  Force  Policy. 

Section  Two  is  ihe  Application  of  Coproduction  Concepts  to  ••Smng  and  Shaping”  the  Total  Force. 

Section  Two  seeks  to  use  the  social  science  concept  of  coproduction  to  provide  a  "logic"  for 
assessing  the  Total  Force  Policy,  the  Active  and  Reserve  Component  mix  in  the  Total  Force,  and, 
potentially,  a  rationale  for  the  future  sizing  and  diaping  of  the  Total  Force  based  on  die  greatest 
productivity  for  the  least  cost  It  uses  a  three  "building  block"  approach  to  establish  die  efficacy  of 
coproduction  as  a  potential  policy-making  tool  for  senior  leaders  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  Total  Force  Policy. 

The  first  building  block  is  a  redefined  concqit  of  coproduciton  that  is  useful  to  describe  die  active 
and  reserve  component  coproductiwi  relationship.  It  is  defined  as  the  "critical  mix"  of  coproduction 
attributes  to  establish  the  active  and  reserve  component  relationship  which  is  the  "voluntary"  and  "active" 
participatim  of  reserve  members  in  the  performance  of  "hard"  inputs  to  make  a  "positive"  and  "direct" 
contributicni  to  die  production  and  delivery  of  the  service  outcome. 

The  seccMid  building  block  is  the  development  of  a  Comparative  Coproduction  Framework  that  is 
useful  as  a  potential  analytical  tool  to  empirically  study  force  mixes  between  active  and  reserve 
compments.  It  examines  four  types  of  production:  ancillary  coproduction,  parallel  coproduction,  joint 
coproduction,  and  independent  production,  matrixed  against  attributes  of  reserve  participation  activity  of 
the  individual  reservist,  unit,  and  reservist  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  active  duty.  The  outcomes  of  this 
fiamework  could  then  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  die  active  duty  force  structure  to  evaluate 
differmt  mixes  betweoi  active  and  reserve  conqxments. 

The  third  building  block  is  the  develqiment  of  a  USAF  Institutional  Cqjroductirai  Process  based 
on  eccMiomic  theory  to  optimize  force  mixes,  which  also  includes  the  use  of  "sets  of  rules"  to  justify, 
design,  irrqilement,  and  change  the  bureaucratic  process  to  become  more  coproductive.  It  basically  shows 
a  politically  driven  resource  allocation  process  \^iiere  the  USAF  is  die  dominant  bureaucracy  in  the 
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process  responsible  for  formulating  the  "sets  of  rules"  to  efBciently  allocate  resources  to  its  cqjroducing 
reserve  con:q)onent  in  the  production  of  the  commodity  of  National  Defense. 

Section  Three  eTamines  Assessing  the  "fit"  of  Coproduction  Theory  to  the  USAF. 

Section  Three  seeks  to  accon^lish  this  assessment  by  placing  the  Total  Force  Policy  in  its  "real 
world"  amtext  of  the  complex  political  interactims  between  decision  makers  at  the  PentagcMi  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  purpose  of  fee  assessment  is  to  observe  fee  policy  maker’s  perception  of  fee  Air 
Force's  Total  Force  Policy.  "Given"  fee  environment  of  National  Security  Strategy  decision  making  which 
has  been  developed  from  Section  One  and  using  fee  three  building  blocks  of  coproduciton  concepts  from 
Section  Two;  (1)  a  redefined  amcqrt  of  cq)roduction,  (2)  fee  Conqjarative  Coproducti<Mi  Framework, 
and  (3)  fee  USAF  Institutional  Coproduction  Process,  fee  background  is  set  to  assess  fee  efficacy  of 
coproduction  as  a  policy  making  tool  to  size  and  shape  fee  USAF's  Total  Force. 

Anecdotal  evidence  from  open-ended  interviews  of  Total  Force  Decision  Makers  shows  a  healthy 
use  of  (x^roduction  concqjts  in  fee  Air  Force's  implementation  of  fee  Total  Force  Policy.  The  outcome  of 
fee  assessment  is  feat  fee  judgment  and  experience  of  fee  Policy  Makers  endorses  fee  existaice  of 
coproduction  concepts  as  an  important  way  fee  Air  Force's  Total  Force  does  its  work.  The  assessment 
demonstrates  fee  "fit"  of  coproduction  theory  to  fee  USAF's  Active  and  Reserve  Con^onent  relationship. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  research  is  substantiated  —  cc^roduction  theory  may  provide  a  more  adequate 
definition  and  a  better  imderstanding  of  fee  Total  Force  Policy. 

The  research  pronqjts  fee  next  step  ~  a  "call  for  action"  for  more  study  using  coproducticm 
(xmcepts  to  size  and  shape  fee  Total  Force  to  meet  fee  military  requirements  of  fee  National  Security 
Strategy.  The  need  exists  to  develop  a  systematic  structure  to  apply  fee  Air  Force's  "lessons  learned"  to 
fee  DoD  Total  Force  Policy.  Follow-on  research  should  examine  fee  application  of  coproduction  concepts 
to  Total  Force  Policy  wife  two  distinct  but  interrelated  levels  of  research:  fee  observational-empirical 
level  and  fee  conceptual-theoretical  level  of  investigation. 
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Observational-empirical  level:  Another  purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  propose  a  more 
systematic  and  logical  approach  using  coproduction  concepts  to  determine  the  most  effective  mix  of  Active 
and  Reserve  Components  in  the  Air  Force's  force  structure.  Using  normative  coproduction  concepts  and 
rudimentary  coproduction  economic  theory,  a  simple  Comparative  Coproduction  Framework  is  developed. 
It  is  used  with  a  simple  illustration  to  demonstrate  the  potential  of  this  approach  to  more  effectively  shape 
the  US  AF's  force  structure.  This  just  introduced  the  idea  of  using  coproduction  theory  to  size  and  shape 
military  forces.  Much  work  with  empirical  studies,  pilot  projects,  analytical  models,  etc.,  needs  to  occur 
to  further  this  idea  into  meaningful  tools  for  the  force  planner  to  use  to  structure  forces.  More  study  needs 
to  occur  at  the  observational-enqjirical  level  of  research  before  coproduction  may  provide  for  the  second 
purpose  of  this  research  —  Coproduction  theory  may  provide  better  guidance  to  the  Service's  force 
structuring  community. 

Conceptual-theoretical  level:  The  last  purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  propose  that  decision 
makers  utilize  coproduction  concepts  in  the  design,  justification,  and  inq)lementation  of  Total  Force 
Policy.  Normative  approaches  fi'om  Section  One  of  the  Research  suggests  the  use  of  a  "top  down" 
conceptual  model  to  link  the  National  Security  Strategy  througji  the  two  tenets  of  Total  Force  Policy: 
Seamless  integration,  and,  sizing  and  shaping  the  Total  Force,  vrith  coproduction  concepts.  The  "fiscal- 
budget-based"  approach  to  resource  allocation  is  observed  to  be  the  dominant  DoD  institutional  approach 
to  sizing  and  shaping  the  Total  Force.  Section  Two  evolves  these  two  ideas  into  the  USAF  Institutional 
Coproduction  Process  vriiere  the  Air  Force's  provision  of  National  Defense  is  the  sum  of  the  production 
outputs  of  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  Ultimately,  the  USAF  Institutional  Coproduction 
Process  is  essCTtially  a  politically  driven  process  between  internal  and  external  institutions  and  actors. 
Many  of  these  linkages  are  tenuous,  and  require  better  conceptualization.  Of  special  note  is  the  Total 
Force  Policy  tenet  of  seamless  integration  vAnch.  should  be  studied  as  a  conq)anion  topic  to  this  research. 
More  research  needs  to  occur  before  the  conceptual-theoretical  level  of  coproduction  may  provide  for  the 
last  purpose  of  this  research  —  Coproduction  concepts  may  be  used  to  assist  the  policy  maker  in  the  sizing 
and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  National  Security  Strategy. 
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Total  Force  Policy 
within  the 

National  Security  Strategy  Environment 


PROLOGUE 


In  the  future,  reservists  will  play  a  larger  role  and  America  must  remember  the 
actual  and  potential  sacrifices  reservists  make  to  serve  the  nation.  The  American 
people  must  be  ready  to  support  their  reservists,  their  families  and  their  employers  in 
the  greater  role  they  will  all  play  in  America's  defense. 

Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry,  1995  Annual  Report’ 

TO  SERVE ...  the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Natiraal  Guard  have 
sworn  an  oath  to  serve  the  Constituticm  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people.  The  organizaticms 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  exist  to  serve  the  Ihiited  States  Air  Force.  The 
Departm^  of  Defense's  Total  Force  Policy  is  the  enunciated  strategy  for  the  integration  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  within  the  United  States  Air  Force  >s^ere  The  Air  Force  should  be 
organized  to  make  full,  effective,  and  coordinated  use  of  its  total  forcef 


TELE  QUESTION 

How  is  the  Total  Force  sized  and  shaped  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  Naticmal 
Security  Strategy?^ 


EVOLUTION  OF  TELE  TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY 

Defense  planning  will  now  emphasize  the  need  to  plan  for  optimum  use  of  all 
military  and  related  resources  available  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Free  World 
Security.  These  Free  World  military  and  related  sources  -  which  we  call  the  'Total 
Force'  -  include  both  active  and  reserve  components  of  the  U.S.,  those  of  our  allies; 
and  the  additional  military  capabilities  of  our  allies  and  friends. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  in  1970  and 
repeated  remarks  to  celebrate  Total  Force's 
25”’  Anniversary,  December,  1995^ 
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Ue  evolution  of  the  TonU  Fotce  Policy  in  1970  out  of  a  need  to  'reduce  expenditu^s'^ 

wiO.  the  rationale  "that  in  many  instancet  the  lower  peacetime  sustaining  costs  of  the  resent  force  to 
similar  active  units,  can  result  in  a  larger  total  force  for  a  given  budget  or  the  same  size  fotce  fot  a  lesset 
budget."  Secretary  of  Deftnse  Melvin  Laird  issued  a  memorandum  that  conceptualized  "reduttions  m 
ovetaU  strengfos  and  capabilities  of  tire  active  forces,  and  increased  reliance  <«.  the  combat  and  combat 
support  units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves;”  where  "emphasis  will  be  given  to  concurrent  consideration  of 
tire  total  forces,  active  and  reserve,  to  detemrine  the  most  advantageous  mix  to  support  national  strategy 
and  meet  the  ttoeat,”  Codified  as  fonnal  DoD  pohcy  in  1973.  Secretary  of  Deftnse  Schlesinget  stated. 
Total  Fotce  is  no  longer  a  ■concepf;  it  is  now  the  Total  Foroe  PoUcy  whidr  integrates  the  Active,  Reserve 
and  Guard  forces  into  a  homogenous  whole;”  where  "reserve  forces  would  be  tire  initial  and  primary 
of  active  forces  and  military  response  would  involve  tire  integrated  use  of  all  forces 
available  including  active,  reserve,  civilian,  and  allied  (forces). 


TENETS  OF  THE  TOTAL  FORCE  POLICY 


GoalNo.  1:  I  want  to  maximize  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  contribution 


to  the  total  force  -  not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  peace  ... 

Goal  No.  2:  1  want  to  continue  to  promote  the  mission 
and  Reserves  to  support  the  National  Security  Strategy. . . 


readiness  of  the  Guard 


Deborah  R.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Rese^e 
Affairs,  remarks  to  the  National  Security  Subcommittee,  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  March  14,  1995 


The  two  tenets  of  Total  Force  Policy,  (1)  reserve  forces  as  the  primary  augmentation  of  active 
forces  and  (2)  integrated  use  of  all  forces  available  including  active,  reserve,  civilian  and  allied  in 
force  stmOnre,  are  presently  areas  of  concern  fot  decision  makers.'*  Respondmg  to 
Congressional  irupriry  in  1995  the  DoD  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  ofthe  Armed  Forces 
identifies  tire  need  to  size  and  shape  Reserve  Cemponents  mote  consistently  wW.  national  strata  needs, 
imegrate  tire  Reserve  Forces  betier  with  tire  Active  Duty  Forces,  improve  training  and  evaluation,  and 
ehminate  r^erves  not  needed,""  The  Joint  Chieft  of  Staff  (ICS)  tefiamethis  recommendation  into  areas 
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for  investigation  where  two  JCS  Research  Project  Data  Topics  are  directly  aligned  with  the  two  tenets  of 
Total  Force  Policy.  The  first  research  topic  vdiich  is  at  the  heart  of  this  research  paper.  Sizing  and 
Shaping  the  Total  Force,  seeks  to  answer  the  question  of  how  the  Total  Force  is  "sized  and  shaped  to 
meet  the  military  requiremaits  of  National  Security  Strategy."''*  The  seccmd  research  topic  (which  will  be 
addressed  at  some  future  date  in  a  con:q)anicm  paper),  Seamless  Integration  Between  Active  and  Reserve 
Components,  seeks  to  answer  "what  are  the  requirements  for  seamless  integration  of  Reserve  Component 
(RC)  forces  with  Active  Conq)onent  (AC)  forces?"'^ 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  design  a  concqttual  model  to  study  the  research  topics  of  sizing 
and  shaping  the  Total  Force  and  seamless  integration  b^een  Active  and  Reserve  Conponents  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  using  the  military  art'®  and  science  of  making  strategy.'’  The  two  concepts  that 
will  be  postulated  are  coproduction  and  cooperative  service.  Coproducticm  is  the  topic  for  this  research 
with  cooperative  service  to  be  studied  later  in  a  companicm  study.  Coproduction  concepts  focus  on  the 
most  relevant  issues  to  recommend  how  Total  Force  Policy  may  best  be  changed  to  size  and  shape  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Conq)onent  force  structure  of  the  future. 

AN  ITERATIVE  LOOK  AT  NATIONAL  MILITARY  STRATEGY 

This  new  national  military  strategy,  derived from  the  national  security  strategy 
and  the  defense  framework  outlined  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  describes  the  critical 
role  which  the  Armed  Forces  will  play  in  helping  to  achieve  our  Nation's  objectives. 

This  is  a  strategy  of  flexible  and  selective  engagement  required  to  support  our 
Nation's  interests.  Reflecting  the  ambiguous  nature  of  our  security  challenges,  the 
strategy  emphasizes  full  spectrum  capabilities  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

General  John  M.  Shalikashvili,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
in  a  letter  to  introduce  the  National  Military  Strategy:  A  Strategy  of 
Flexible  and  Selective  Engagement,  February,  1995‘^ 

An  iterative,  t(^-down,  strategy  and  force  planning  fiamewoik  develq)ed  by  Richmond  M.  Lloyd 
interrelates  naticmal  interests  and  objectives  fiirou^  the  formulation  of  National  Military  Strategy  to 
showthe  process  of'allocation  of  scarce  resources,"  and  "the  relationship  among  aids,  means  and 
risks."'’ 
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Figure  1.1 

Strategy  and  Force  Planning  Framework*® 
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An  examination  of  the  interrelationships  between  National  Interests,  National  Objectives, 

National  Security  Strategy,  and  National  Military  Strategy  provides  an  irr^ortant  foundation  for  the 
design  of  the  conceptual  model. 

President  William  J.  Clinton  links  his  Administration  of  the  United  States  to  the  National  Interest 
in  the  Preface  of  A  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement,  by  stating,  "Protecting 
our  nation's  security  -  our  people,  our  territory  and  our  way  of  life  -  is  my  Administration's  foremost 
mission  and  constitutional  duty."^*  He  continues  by  framing  our  national  objectives  in  the  context  of  a 
dynamically  changing  world  order  with  "a  national  security  strategy  that  is  tailored  for  this  new  era  and 
builds  upon  America's  unmatched  strengths."^^  Focusing  on  new  threats  and  new  opportunities,  its  central 
goals  are; 

•  To  enhance  our  security  with  military  forces  that  are  ready  to  fight  and  with  effective 
representation  abroad. 

•  To  bolster  America's  economic  revitalization. 

•  To  promote  democracy  abroad. 

This  world  order  is  <me  in  which  "America's  core  value  of  freedom,  as  embodied  in  democratic 
governance  and  market  economies,  has  gained  ground  aroimd  the  world.  It  is  also  one  wdiere  "our 
national  security  strategy  is  therefore  based  <mi  enlarging  the  community  of  market  democracies  while 
deterring  and  limiting  a  range  of  threats  to  our  nation,  our  allies  and  our  interests."^  It  is  a  strategy  of 
engagemart  and  enlargemart  that  combines  our  National  Interest  to  our  National  Objectives  in  three 
central  con^onents:  "(I)  our  efforts  to  enhance  our  security  by  maintaining  a  strong  defense  capability 
and  employing  effective  diplomacy  to  promote  cooperative  security  measures;  (2)  our  work  to  (^en 
foreign  markets  and  spur  eccmomic  global  eccmomic  growth;  and  (3)  our  promotion  of  democracy 
abroad. 

The  Natinnal  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement  has  three  broad  characteristics 
in^ortant  to  the  develc^mait  of  the  National  Military  Strategy:  (1)  "the  overall  approach  or  master  plan 
for  accomplishing  national  objectives"^’ through  (2)  "both  development  and  use  of  all  the  instruments  of 
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national  power  (e.g.,  economic,  political,  military)  and  the  coordination  of  these  instruments  in  pursuit  of 
(national)  objective(s)^,  and  (3)  "the  highest  level  connection  and  primary  interfece  between  nonmilitary 
instruments  of  power  and  the  military  establishment. The  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement 
brought  together  these  characteristics  in  foil  "range  of  political,  military  and  economic  instruments  to 
advance  our  national  objectives: 

•  Enhancing  Our  Security 

•  Promoting  Prosperity  at  Home 

•  Promoting  Democracy^' 

While  foe  National  Military  Strategy  is  also  ccmcemed  wifo  advancing  all  of  our  national 
objectives,  it  is  directly  linked  with  foe  national  objective  of  Enhancing  Our  Security  by  Maintaining  a 
Strong  Defense  Capability"  where  "U.S.  military  forces  are  critical  to  foe  success  of  our  strategy."^^  The 
Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement  e^qjUcitly  states:  "To  protect  and  advance  U.S.  interests  in  foe 
face  of  foe  dangers  and  opportunities  outlined  earlier,  foe  United  States  must  deploy  robust  and  flexible 

military  forces  that  can  accomplish  a  variety  of  tasks:"^^ 

•  Deterring  and  Defeating  Aggression  in  Major  Regional  Conflicts 

•  Providing  a  Credible  Overseas  Presence 

0  Countering  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

0  Contributing  to  Multilateral  Peace  Operations 

0  Supporting  Counter  terrorism  Efforts,  Fighting  Drug  Trafficking  and  Other 

0  National  Security  Objective^'' 

In  turn,  foe  new  enunciated  Naticmal  Military  Strategy  by  General  Shalikashvili,  Chairman  of  foe 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  supports  foe  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Bilargement  with  A 
^tratApv  nf  Flftvihlfi  and  Selective  Engagement.  While  a  broad  range  of  military  activities  and 
capabilities  exists  for  flexible  and  selective  engagement  to  address  and  help  shape  foe  evolving 
international  environment,  'foe  fundamental  purpose  of  foe  Armed  Forces  must  remain  to  fight  and  win 
our  Nation's  wars."^^ 

The  National  Military  Strategy  calls  for  foe  U.S.  military  to  address  foe  national  interests  of 
regional  instability;  foe  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction;  transnational  dangers;  and 
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dangers  to  democracy  and  reform;  through  two  national  military  objectives  -  promoting  stability  and 
thwarting  aggression.^®  To  promote  stability  and  thwart  aggression,  the  U.S.  military  would  do  well  to 
use  the  three  components  of  the  flexible  and  selective  wigagement  strategy  of  peacetime  engagement, 
deterrence  and  conflict  prevention,  and  fighting  and  winning  our  nation's  wars;  in  concert  with  the 
two  complementary  strategic  concqits  of  overseas  presence  and  power  projection.^^ 

Complemented  by  the  Bottom  Up  Review,  the  National  Military  Strategy  set  the  core  requirement 
for  combat  forces  and  supporting  capabilities  of  "figjiting  and  winning  two  major  regicmal  conflicts  nearly 
simultaneously."^*  This  requirement,  along  with  other  needs,  determines  the  military's  force  structure 
built  on  five  fundamental  foundaticms;  higji  quality  men  and  women  who  conq)rise  the  military  forces, 
maintaining  higih  readiness  of  those  forces,  enhancements  to  improve  capability  of  the  forces, 
modernization  to  ensure  future  readiness,  and  balance  to  retain  the  appropriate  mix  of  forces  and 
capabilities.^^  The  fundamental  foundation  of  balance  ejqjlicitly  refers  to  the  appropriate  mix  of  forces 
between  combat  and  support  forces,  the  rigjit  mix  betweoi  active  and  reserve  fijrces,  and  the  appropriate 
balance  between  force  structure  and  infrastructure.''®  Therefore,  the  concept  of  balance  is  directly 
involved  in  the  examinaticHi  and  evaluaticm  of  the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  Policy  and  is  directly  m^acted 
by  the  omcepts  oi  Sizing  and  Shaping  the  Total  Force  and  Seamless  Integration  Between  Active  and 
Reserve  Components. 

STRATEGY  ASSESSMENT  MODEL 

The  Air  Force  should  be  organized  to  make  full,  effective,  and  coordinated 
use  of  its  total  force.  Reserve  and  National  Guard forces  comprise  a  major  portion  of 
Air  Force  aerospace  power.  The  effective  integration  of  the  total  force  must  have  a 
high  priority  in  Air  Force  organizational  decisions. 

Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  Volume  I,  Basic  Aerospace  Doctrine 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  United  States  Air  Force"^ 
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Lloyd  in  his  strategy  and  force  planning  framework  deals  with  two  concepts:  "(1)  the  allocation 
of  scarce  resources,  and  (2)  the  relationship  amcmg  ends,  means  and  risks.'*^  This  approach  of  looking  at 
the  National  Military  Strategy  traces  National  Interests  through  National  Objectives  to  the  National 
Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Enlargement  to  the  development  of  the  current  National  Military 
Strategy  of  Flexible  and  Selective  Engagement.  Using  the  framework  to  evaluate  the  current  Total  Force 
Policy,  the  "central  core"  of  the  top  half  of  Lloyd’s  model  would  appear  as  follows: 
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Figure  1.2 

"Top  Half*  of  the  Strategy  and  Force  Planning  Framework 
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The  National  MUhary  Strategy  -  Fiscal  and  Program  Guidance  is  the  center  of  Lloyd's 
framework  where  the  aUocation  of  scarce  resources  takes  place  with  its  relationship  between  ends,  means 
and  risks.  To  examine  and  evaluate  the  Total  Force  Policy  one  would  need  a  frame  of  reference  to 
understand  the  finer  details  of  the  interrelationship  between  National  Military  Strategy  and  Fiscal 
Program  guidance.  These  dynamic  interrelationships  can  be  studied  by  usmg  the  Bartlett  Model  of 
Strategic  Developmait.'’^  The  Bartlett  model  presents  a  very  flexible  frame  of  reference  which 
interrelates  Strategy  with  Forces  (means)  to  attain  the  Objectives  (ends)  where  risk  is  the  measure  of  the 


mismatch  between  ends  and  means. ^ 


Figure  1.3 

Bartlett  Model  of  Strategic  Development" 
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The  flexibility  of  the  Bartlett  Model  allows  it  to  be  used  with  all  levels  of  strategic  development 
from  the  hipest  level  such  as  objectives  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  to  the  lower-level  goals  of  a 
poUcy  sudi  as  elements  of  the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  Doctrine.  Just  as  in^ortantly,  the  Bartlett  Model 
can  be  viewed  as  dynamic,  with  flie  effects  of  a  strategy  examined  as  it  runs  throu^  die  model  over  time 
or  through  phases  of  implementation.  For  exanqjle,  a  strategy  could  be  run  through  the  model  three  times 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  three  tenets  of  military  strategy;  its  employment,  development,  and 
deployment.^  By  adding  this  perspective  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  coordination  process  associated 
with  the  strategy  and,  thereby,  add  another  aspect  of  risk  appraisal."’  For  now,  to  illustrate  the  National 
Military  Strategy  where  resources  are  the  key  to  force  development"*: 


STRATEGY 

A  Strategy  of  Flexible  and  Selective  ^gagement  by 


OBJECTIVE 

(ENDS) 

peacetime  engagement,  deterrence  and 
conflict  prevention,  fighting  and  winning 
our  nation's  wars  in  concert  with  the 
strategic  concepts  of  overseas  presence 
power  projection 


FORCES 

(MEANS) 

quality  men  and  women 
readiness 

force  enliancements 
modernization 
/  balance 


RISK 
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Having  just  matched  the  five  fimdamental  elements  of  the  military's  force  structure  to  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Military  Strategy,  the  Total  Force  Policy  may  be  examined  and  evaluated 
against  the  strategy  of  flexible  and  selective  engagement.  The  five  fimdamental  elements  of  the  military 
force  structure  now  become  the  Objective  or  the  desired  end.  The  forces  or  means,  as  evolved  through  the 
two  tenets  of  total  force,  fiirther  developed  through  Deborah  Lee's  Goal  No.  1  and  2,  are  now  defined  in 
terms  of  the  JCS  research  topics  of  Sizing  and  Shaping  the  Total  Force,  and.  Seamless  Integration 
Between  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  The  amount  of  risk  is  the  mismatch  between  the  elements  of 
the  force  structure  and  flie  means  to  obtain  it  To  illustrate; 


Figure  1.5 

Bartlett  Model:  Total  Force  Policy 
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This  provides  the  necessary  interrelationship  to  examine  the  Total  Force  Policy  using  the 
NaticHial  Military  Strategy's  force  structure  as  the  objective  or  the  aid  result  and  the  concepts  of  sizing 
and  shaping  the  total  force  and  seamless  integration  between  active  and  reserve  components  as  the 
means  of  evaluation.  Risk  is  expressed  in  terms  of  any  mismatch  betweai  the  objective  and  the  means. 

Because  the  Air  Force  is  the  focus  of  this  study  along  with  its  appUcaticm  of  the  Total  Force 
Policy,  the  objective  or  the  aid  result  will  be  further  defined  using  the  Air  Force's  strategy  to  inclement 
the  National  Military  Strategy.  Known  as  Global  Engagement:  A  Vision  for  the  21st  Century  Air  Force, 
the  strategy  builds  upon  the  tenets  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  to  integrate  the  caitral  themes  and 
core  conqietaicies  upon  which  "Global  Engagement"  is  based  along  wdth  the  three  categories  of  issues  of 
capabilities,  people  and  organization:**® 


•  Central  Themes  of  Global  Engagement: 

•  Integration  of  Air  and  Space 

•  Airman  of  Tomorrow 

•  Commitment  to  Innovation 

•  Increased  Efficiency  Through  Outsourcing  and  Privatization 

•  Core  Competencies 

•  Air  and  Space  Superiority 

•  Global  Attack 

•  Rapid  Global  Mobility 

•  Precision  Engagement 

•  Information  Superiority 

•  Ag^le  Combat  Support 

»  Capabilities 

•  Information  Warfare 

•  BM/C2 

•  Nuclear  Weapons 

•  Global  Presence  and  Global  Projection 

•  Future  Space  Operations 

•  Ballistic  and  Cruise  Missile  Defense 

•  People 

•  Core  Values 

•  Career  Patterns 

•  Active  and  Reserve  Component  Mix 
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•  Organization  and  Infrastructure 

•  Basing 

•  Acquisition  Infrastructure 

•  Test  and  Evaluation 

•  Sustainment 

This  provides  the  necessary  mterrelaticmship  to  examine  the  United  States  Air  Force's  force 
structure.  Substituting  the  strategy  elemrats  of  Global  Bigagement  for  the  Military  National  Strategy , 
the  to  aids  relationship  with  the  associated  risk  of  the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  may  be  represented 
by  the  Bartlett  Model.  Also,  to  tailor  the  model  to  the  Air  Force,  the  more  specific  concepts  of  sizing 
and  shaping  the  Air  Force's  total  force  and  seamless  integration  between  USAF  active  and  reserve 


Figure  1.6 

Bartlett  Model:  USAF  Total  Force  Policy 
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USING  COPRODUCTION  IN  STRATEGY  ASSESSMENT 

It  is  necessary  to  better  understand  the  Air  Force's  implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy  in 

order  to  better  understand  the  concepts  of  sizing  and  shaping  the  total  force  and  seamless  integration.  The 

Air  Force  describes  how  it  intends  to  implement  the  Total  Force  Policy  in  Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  Basic. 

Aerospace  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  paragraph  4-2a: 

The  Air  Force  should  organize  to  make  full,  effective,  and  coordinated  use  of  its 
total  force.  Reserve  and  National  Guard forces  comprise  a  major  portion  of  Air  Force 
aerospace  power.  The  effective  integration  of  the  total  force  must  have  a  high  priority 
in  Air  Force  organizational  decisions.^' 

The  Air  Force  integrates  the  Total  Force  Policy  into  its  organizational  doctrine.  "Organizational 
doctrine  is  best  defined  as  basic  beliefe  about  the  operation  of  a  particular  military  organization  or  group 
of  closely  linked  military  organizations."^^  It  is  the  organizational  design  of  the  Air  Force  formed  out  of 
its  political  realities,  capabilities,  and  cultural  values^^  where  (o)rganizational  design  can  spell  the 
difference  between  success  and  feUure.^  By  the  adoption  of  Total  Force  into  its  organizational  doctrine, 
the  Air  Force  believes  organizing  for  total  force  is  the  best  way  to  conduct  its  military  afifeirs  "the 

best  way  to  do  things."^^ 

Now  the  Bartlett  model  may  be  used  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  Air  Force’s  doctrine  of  total 

force.  The  doctrine  of  total  force  becomes  the  strategy  under  investigaticm.  The  concepts  of  5/z/ng 

shaping  the  Air  Force's  total  force  and  USAF  seamless  integration  between  active  and  reserve 
components  now  become  the  Objective  or  die  ends  of  the  strategy .  The  means  are  the  social  science 
theories  of  coproduction  and  cooperative  service  as  adapted  to  apply  to  the  conceptual  model  featuring  the 
organization  of  foe  Air  Force.  The  coproduction  ccmcept  creates  an  added  benefit  to  an  organization  -  foe 
Air  Force  -  with  citizen  participants  -  foe  Reserve  Component  -  and  government  officials  -  Active 
Conqionent  -  work  together.  This  is  foe  tqiic  of  Section  Two,  foe  Application  of  Coproduction  Concepts 
to  "Sizing  and  Shaping"  the  Total  Force. 
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Risk,  once  ?>gain  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  mismatch  of  resources  between  the  means  of 
cc^roduction  and  cooperative  service  and  the  ends  of  seamless  integraticm  and  sizing  and  shaping  the  total 
force.  To  illustrate: 


Figure  1.7 
Conceptual  Model 


This  is  the  conceptual  model  created  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  organizational  development  of 
the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  Doctrine  using  the  JCS  Research  Tqiics  of  sizing  and  shaping  the  total 
force  and  seamless  integration  between  active  and  reserve  components  as  the  objectives  of  the 
evaluation.  Using  the  social  science  concepts  of  coproduction,  and,  later  in  a  coirqianion  study, 
cooperative  service,  this  model  allows  for  a  better  understanding  of  seamless  integration  and  sizing  and 
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shaping  the  total  force.  As,  always,  risk  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any  mismatch  between  the 
objective  and  the  means. 

PPBS  PROCESS  TO  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  THE  TOTAL  FORCE 

As  a  general  proposition,  of  course,  the  most  effective  mix  of  Active  and 
Reserve  forces  is  one  that  provides  a  balance  of  capability  with  minimum  risk  across 
the  range  of  likely  threats  and  within  the  parameters  of  available  resources. 

Stephen  M.  Duncan, 

Assistant  Secretary  of Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs^^ 

The  National  Military  Strategy  -  Fiscal  and  Program  Guidance  is  the  center  of  the  Lloyd 
fiamework.  The  "top  half  of  the  model  shows  the  linkage  between  the  different  levels  of  strategy.  The 
"bottom  half  of  the  model  specifies  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  with  which  to  attain  the  strategy.^^ 
This  examination  does  not  enphasize  the  "tqj  down"  approach  that  was  used  in  the  "top  half  of  the 
model,  but,  instead  emphasizes  a  "fiscal-budget-based"  approach. 

The  fiscal-budget-based  approach  uses  the  adage  "foUow  the  money"  wiiere  the  pivotal  issue  is 
the  budget  wiiich  drives  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Total  Force.**  Limited  fiscal  resources  are  apportioned 
based  on  political,  eccmomic,  and  military  tradeoffs.*’  Six  primary  military  tradeofis  are  force  structure, 
modernization.  Readiness  and  Operaticnal  Tenq)o  (OPTEMPO),  Support  Infiastructure,  Capability,  and 
Risk  Assessment.®®  By  and  large,  risk  is  determined  by  the  d^ee  of  balance  or  imbalance  the  mix  of 
tradeoffs  provides  against  the  attainmait  of  the  desired  strategy. 

A  critical  junction  for  policy  implementation  then  occurs  at  the  intersection  of  the  "top  down"  and 
"fiscal-budget-based"  approaches.  This  is  the  point  where  strategy  is  provided  resources.  The  United 
States  Air  Force  is  linking  its  "top  down"  strategic  vision  of  Global  Engagement  to  the  "fiscal-budget- 
based"  Planning  Programming  Budgeting  System  (PPBS)  with  its  Long-Range  Plan.®’  Hie  Long-Range 
Plan  uses  "cascading  integration"  to  link  the  strategic  vision  of  Global  Engagement  with  the  Mission  Area 
Plans  and  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum.®^  Conceptually,  Lloyd's  center  block  showing  fiie 
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National  Military  Strategy  -  Fiscal  and  Program  Guidance  intersection  may  be  changed  to  show  the  Air 


Force  methodology: 


National  Military  Strategy 

Need  planning  integrated  with  programming 

Need  to  redefine  the  linkage  between  the  MAPS  and  the  POM~integratmg 
structure  and  office 


Fiscal  and  Program  Guidance 


Figure  1.8 

Air  Force  Long  Range  Planning" 


The  Long  Range  Plan  is  new.  Its  goal  of  "ensuring  stronger  links  between  AF  directions  and 
priorities,  and  DoD-wide  POM  programming  activities,-  is  not  scheduled  for  full  implementation  until 
October  of  1998."  The  plan  seeks  to  affect  how  money  is  spent  through  a  consistent  process  of  tying  the 
strategic  vision  -the  overall  direction  for  the  future  -to  the  activities  of  the  CINCs  and  major  commands 
(MAJCOMS)  -  responsible  for  doing  the  work  of  today  -  to  the  supporting  PPBS  process  -  the 
medianism  that  allocates  the  resources.^ 

Lloyd,  in  his  strategy  and  force  planning  framework,  examines  the  "fiscal-budget-based"  process 
in  the  lower  half  of  his  model.  Important  to  the  framework  are  the  assessment  -  deficiencies  and  nsk 
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block  vdiere  assessment  forms  the  link  between  strategic  policy  and  force  con^osition.®’  A  strategy-force 
mismatch  exists  wiien  there  is  either  a  deficiency  in  the  force  structure  to  accon^lish  the  strategy,  or  there 
is  an  acceptance  of  additional  risk.®*  Visually,  the  "fiscal-budget-based"  process  may  go  from  the  Fiscal 
and  Program  Guidance  through  assessment  -  deficiencies  and  risk  block,  to  the  force  building  steps  of 
alternatives  and  programmed  forces  to  derive  the  available  forces. 


Figure  1.9 

"Bottom  Half'  of  the  Strategy  and  Force  Planning  Framework®’ 


The  available  forces  may  now  be  assessed  against  the  strategy.  This  assessment  can  then  be 
"plugged  into"  the  top  half  of  the  model  to  impact  the  National  Security  Strategy.  SAIC  emphasizes  a 
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gimilar  approach  with  its  examination  of  Sizing  and  Shaping  the  PpP  Total  Fprgg7°  Contracted  by  the 
JCS  to  answer  the  same  CORM  concern  as  this  researdi  -  "to  size  and  shape  Reserve  Conq)onCTts  more 
consistently  with  national  security  needs"  -  SAIC  utilizes  a  "fiscal-budget-based"  approach.’’  SAIC's 
observations  concerning  the  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping  Process  may  be  used  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
bottom  half  of  Lloyd's  model.  As  such,  tiiese  observations,  will  provide  an  inportant  backdrop  to  this 
research  by  providing  the  "fiscal-budget-based"  ccmtext  of  sizing  and  shaping. 


SAIC's  Appendix  C  on  the  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping  Process’’: 


APPENDIX  C 


Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping  Process 

Today,  the  Air  Force’s  resource  plaiming  process  is  both  highly  decentralized  and  interactive,  and 
based  on  the  requirements  of  a  total  Air  Force  capability.  The  Air  Force  acconqilishes  this  by  allocating 
resources  against  missicm  areas  as  a  whole.  Mission  areas  are  mt^rated  and  resourced  at  senior  levels 
early  on  in  the  process  to  ensure  complete  attainment  of  the  Air  Force  s  primary  missicms,  as  well  as  the 
Air  Force’s  role  in  the  DoD  Total  Force  Policy.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Air  Force  resource  planning 
process  is  to  adiieve  the  defense  objectives  established  by  the  President  and  the  SECDEF  in  the  DPG. 

C.1  THE  Am  FORCE  SIZING  AND  SHAPING  PROCESS 

Decisions  governing  the  size  and  shape  of  the  Air  Force  are  made  in  die  finmework  of  national 
security  policy  established  by  the  President,  defeise  policy  established  by  SECDEF,  and  N^onal 
Military  Strategy  (NMS)  determined  by  the  JS.  Current  national  security  policy  is  one  of  “engagement 
and  enlargemOTt”;  naticmal  defaise  policy  reflects  these  concepts  in  the  BUR/2-MRC  fi-amework,  and 
NMS  is  OTie  of  “flexible  and  selective  engagemait”.  The  primary  objectives  laid  down  by  die  NMS 
promote  stability  and  thwart  aggression),  and  their  subsidiary  objectives  (peacetime  engagement, 
deterraice  and  conflict  prevention  and  fight  to  win)  provide  the  firamework  of  strategic  goals  for  shaping 
the  CTttire  U.S.  defaise  posture,  including  die  Air  Force. 


Decisions  regarding  Ihiited  States  Air  Force’s  (USAF)  shape  and  size  are  forther  governed  by 
DoD’s  PPBS  process  and  by  the  joint  plaiming  process.  There  are  a  mnnber  of  constrainmg  factors  that 
determine  force  structure.  These  include:  CINC  priorities,  country  manpower  authorizations,  mutual 
security  commitments,  manpower  strmgdi  ceilings,  congressional  limitations  for  the  currait  year,  and 
OSD  considerations.  Because  the  Air  Force  planning  process  follows  die  PPBS  cycle,  structure  changes 
are  limited  to  within  and  amcmg  the  Air  Force  Program  Elemaits  (PE)  only.  However,  the  SECDEF  can 
approve  major  force  structure  changes  and  associated  procuremait  and  research  and  develqiment 
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increases  within  the  total  Air  Force  manpower  or  dollar  levels  during  the  POM  cycle.  The  POM  is 
viewed  by  the  Air  Force  as  a  means  to  balance  total  Air  Force  program  recommendations  with  OSD 
fiscal  constraints,  operational  guidance  as  provided  in  the  DPG,  and  requirements  levied  by  the  CINCs 
and  JS.  In  essence,  the  Air  Force’s  job  is  to  develop  the  forces  needed  by  the  CINCs,  whose  requirements 
and  priorities  are  determined  not  only  by  the  CINCs,  but  also  by  JS  and  OSD. 

C.1.1  The  Planning  Cycle 

The  Air  Force  planning  cycle  begins  after  the  DPG  and  fiscal  guidance  are  issued  by  OSD.  Air 
Staff  planners  (USAF/XO)  assess  threats,  determine  necessary  resources,  and  provide  program  guidance 
and  priorities  to  the  Major  Commands  (MAJCOMS)  fiirou^  the  Air  Force  Executive  Guidance.  Force 
structure  estimates  are  based  on  the  accon:q)lishment  of  separate  peacetime  and  wartime  mission 
requirements  based  on  this  executive  guidance.  Manpower  analysis  is  performed  once  a  year  by 
USAF/XO  and  the  Director  of  Programs  and  Evaluation  (USAF/PE)  with  input  provided  by  the  Major 
Commands^  Direct  Reporting  Units  (DRUs),  Field  Operating  Agencies  (FOj^),  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
(AFRES),  and  the  Air  National  Guard  (ANG). 


Peacetime  manpower  requirements  for  Title  10  responsibilities  of  organizing,  training,  and 
equipping  are  developed  using  the  Air  Force  Manpower  Standards  (AFMS).  Operations  and  aircraft 
maintenance  requirements  are  inteitionally  sized  to  satisfy  ftie  higher  wartime  requirements,  vdiile  other 
siqjport  forces  are  sized  wily  to  Peacetime  requirements.  It  is  anticipated  that  manpower  support  force 
surges  during  wartime  will  be  augmented  with  temporary  personnel.  Additionally,  built-in  hedges  such  as 
casualty  rqilacement  fillers  and  an  errors  and  omissions  number  are  fectored  into  the  manpower 
requiremraits  equation. 


Wartime  manpower  planning  uses  a  force  sizing  processes  called  Force  Sizing  (FORSIZE) 
exercise  and  the  Base  Level  Assessments  (BLA)  to  present  the  Total  Wartime  Demand  for  manpower.  It 
uses  two  s^arate  but  interrelated  parts,  deploymait  requirem^its  in  the  form  of  a  Time  Phased  Force 
Deploymait  List  (TPFDL)  and  the  Base  Level  Assessments  (BLA),  to  present  the  Total  Wartime 
Demand  for  manpower.  Used  together  they  represent  estimates  of  the  deployment  forces  needed  for 
specified  wartime  scenarios,  as  well  as  those  forces  i^ich  are  not  resourced  in  deploymait  plans  but  are 
necessary  to  move  and  sustain  the  deployed  forces  and  continued  operations  at  home  stations.  This 
assessmoit  aids  in  determining  the  necessary  manpower  skill  requiremaits  and  mix  to  be  obtained  from 
the  active  competent,  reserve  conqionent  (ANG  and  AFRES),  Individual  MobilizatitMi  AugmOTtees 
(IMAs),  and  civilian  persoimel  (to  include  both  federal  employees  and  government  contractors).  Key 
planning  documaits  consulted  during  the  Planning  phase  include: 

•  Joint  Intelligence  Estimate  for  Plarming  (JIEP) 

•  Joint  Strategic  Planning  Document  (JSPD) 

•  Defraise  Plarming  Guidance  (DPG) 

•  Air  Force  Strategic  Assessment 

•  Air  Force  Planning  for  Requirements  and  Acquisition 
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•  Air  Force  Planning  Guidance  (AFPG) 

•  Air  Force  Baidunark  Analysis 

•  Air  Force  Planning  Force 

•  Air  Force  Program  Guidance 

•  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP) 

•  Air  Force  Executive  Guidance 

C.1.2  The  Programming  Cycle 

The  Programming  phase  identifies  fimds  available  to  achieve  fixe  most  apprc^riate  fijrce  structure 
given  fiscal  limitations.  The  Defense  Planning  Guidance  is  the  starting  point  of  the  programming  cycle 
and  the  POM  is  the  principal  product  of  the  PPBS  programming  step,  as  well  as  being  the  building  block 
for  the  Air  Force  and  Financial  Plan  (F&FP)/Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP). 


The  following  key  documaits  are  consulted  by  the  Air  Force  during  the  POM  development: 

•  Defense  Planning  Guidance  (DPG) 

•  Fiscal  Guidance  (FG) 

•  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP) 

Key  programming  phase  products  include; 

•  Program  Objectives  Memorandiun  (POM) 

-  P-Series  Documents  0>rocurement) 

-  RDT&E  Descr^ve  Summaries 

•  Issue  Books 

•  Program  Decision  Memorandum  (PDM) 

-  Air  Force  and  Financial  Plan  (F&FP) 


Under  the  new  Air  Force  Global  Reach-Global  Power  (GR-GP)  Resource  Allocation  Team 
structure,  resource  allocation  decisicxis  that  support  the  POM  are  developed  during  the  Resource 
Allocation  Process  (RAP)  and  are  analyzed  along  mission  lines.  During  this  phase  seven  Resource 
Allocation  Teams  meet  to  screen  resource  and  programming  issues  associated  wifli  the  Air  Force  PEs. 
PEs  and  PE  asgignmentj;  are  made  by  the  SECAF  and  are  aligned  to  reflect  force  structure  or  siqiport 
fimctions  of  the  RA  team.  RA  teams  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  evaluating,  prioritizing,  developing  and 
recommending  options,  and  coordinating  adjustments  to  programs.  RA  teams  interfece  with  MAJCOMs 
often  during  development  of  the  POM  in  order  to  translate  CINC  recpiiremaits  into  programmatic  terms, 
to  include  program  elemaits,  required  fimding,  and  program  trade-oflf  decisions. 

In  1995,  the  corporate  Air  Force  designed  a  deUberative  corporate  structure,  cross-functional  and 
matrixed,  vMch  presents  to  the  SECAF  and  CSAF  optimum  sets  of  alternatives  on  an  unconstrained  set 
of  subjects.  The  resulting  inqirovements  include  eiqianding  the  membership  of  the  Air  Force  Board 
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(AFB),  establishing  the  Air  Force  Group  (AFG),  realigning  the  existing  resource  allocation  teams  into 
missicm  and  mission  support  panels,  and  in^lementing  Integrated  Process  Teams  (IPTs)  for  major 
programs,  weapcms  systems,  and  issues. 


Figure  C-1 

[Air  Force  Corporate  Review  Structure] 

Figure  C-1  shows  the  relationships  that  are  fondamental  to  the  new  way  of  doing  business.  The 
strength  of  the  process  is  the  consistency  of  corporate  reviews  tied  to  successive  levels  of  the  foncticxial 
staff.  It  is  not  intoided  to  supplant  the  staff  but  to  ^ihance  it.  The  staff  will  ccmtinue  to  cfxiduct  its 
functional  reviews  and  enter  the  corporate  review  structure  at  the  apprq)riate  level.  Major  Commands 
(MAJCOMs)  will  work  through  the  corporate  review  structure,  functional  organizations,  and  IPTs  for 
programs  and  specific  issues.  The  new  aihanced  corporate  structure  includes  the  addition  of  the  Air 
Force  Group,  10  Panels,  and  70  IPTs.  It  formalizes  existing  informal  netwoiks  and  offers  an  op«i 
process  for  future  enhancemraits.  AF/PE  will  be  the  focal  point  for  an  Panel  and  IPT  adjustmaits. 


C.1.3  The  Enhanced  Corporate  Process 


The  cotpoiate  process  will  involve  more  people  at  all  levels  and  thus  provide  Air  Force  senior 

leaders  with  corporate  positions  while  preserving  the  responsibilities  of  functional  organizations.  The  Air 
Force  Council  (AFC)  is  the  final  senior  forum  for  corporate  review  and  deliberation  of  HQ  USAF  issues  and 
is  supported  by  a  weU-defined  corporate  structure.  Below  the  AFC  are  the  following  elements:  the  AFB,  the 
AFG,  the  Mission  Panels,  the  Mission  Support  Panels,  and  the  IPTs. 


Fiqure  C-2 

[Air  Force  Corporate  Membership] 
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C.13.1  Air  Force  Board  (AFB) 

The  AFB  integrates  corporate  reviews  into  the  resoiu’ce  allocation  process  and  enhances  the 
corporate  decision  making  process.  It  provides  a  forum  for  senior  leadership  to  apply  their  collective 
judgment  and  e)q)erience  to  major  programs  objectives  and  problems.  The  membership  of  the  AFG  was 
expanded  to  better  utilize  functional  e^qjertise  of  the  HQ  USAF  stafiF  in  making  corporate  decisions.  AFB 
membership  is  shown  in  Figure  C-2. 

C.1.3.2  Air  Force  Group  (AFG) 

The  AFG  serves  the  senior  leadership  as  the  first  corporate  integrated  review  and  evaluation  of 
programs  and  issues.  The  AFG  reviews  programs  route  to  the  AFB  and  reviews  issues  as  directed  by 

the  senior  leadership. 

The  value  added  by  this  group  is  that  it  will  do  much  of  the  preliminary  screening  that  fell  to  the 
AFB  in  the  current  corporate  process.  The  AFG  will  uniquely  serve  the  leadership  as  the  first  integrated 
corporate  review  forum  for  issues  and  programs.  The  AFG  will  coordinate  diverse  and  competing 
interests  and  task  Panels  and  Integrated  Process  Teams  to  develop  program  options.  Throughout  the 
year,  the  AFG  will  direct  and  conduct  reviews  of  all  Air  Force  programs  to  ensure  balance  within 
eiqiected  and  projected  fiscal  limitations.  During  POM  development,  the  AFG  is  enqiowered  with  “ofF- 
the-table”  decision  audiority  as  it  brings  forward  to  the  Air  Force  Board  opticms  that  will  provide  the 
senior  IftaHftrship  with  a  balanced  Air  Force  program  within  fiscal  guidance.  Over  time,  this  corporate 
group  will  most  likely  review  more  special  interest  issues  as  directed  by  senior  leadership  or  as  requested 
by  functional  organizations. 

Members  of  the  AFG  are  Colonels  and  civilian  equivalents,  and  the  AFG  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy, 
Air  Force  Programs  and  Evaluations.  AFG  membership  is  shown  in  Figure  C-2. 

C.U.2.1  AFG  Goals.  The  goals  of  the  AFG  within  the  Air  Force  corporate  structure  is  to  provide  a 
thorough  review  and  evaluation  of  programs  presarted  by  the  Panels  en  route  to  the  AFB.  The  AFG  will 
also  provide  its  members  experiaice  in  cross-functional  decision  making. 

C.l  .3.2.2  AFG  Definition.  The  AFG  is  a  formal  body  with  membership  drawn  from  throughout  HQ 
USAF.  Members  are  empowered  to  consider  and  recommend  resolution  of  issues  consistent  with  Defense 
Guidance,  Air  Force  Executive  Guidance,  and  fiscal  caistraints  for  the  corporate  structure.  The  AFG 
provides  guidance  to  Panels  and  coordinates  diverse  and  competing  interests.  The  AFG  tasks  Panels  and 
IPTs  for  program  options,  and  directs  and  conducts  review  of  all  Air  Force  programs  to  aisure  balance 
within  eiqiected  or  projected  fiscal  limitaticxis. 

C.1.3.2.3  AFG  Roles  and  Responsibilities.  The  AFG  is  the  entry  point  for  Panels  and  IPTs  into  the 
corporate  review  structure.  It  will  oversee  all  programming  products  en  route  to  the  AFB.  It  will 
receive  information  briefings  needed  to  analyze  programs  and  develop  alternatives.  The  AFG  vnll 
forward  significant  and  critical  issues  for  AFB/AFC  review  and  deliberation.  It  will  provide  Panels 
and  IPTs  with  feedback  and  guidance  cm  their  activities.  The  AFG  will  meet  at  the  discretion  of  the 
AFG  Chair  for  the  following  purposes:  review  program  c^ons  for  compliance  with  Air  Force 
guidance;  validate  cost,  schedule  and  conplrtaiess  of  program  options;  develop  new  options  as 
needed;  entertain  new  initiatives  to  meet  core  conqretencies  or  requirements;  receive  briefings  as 
necessary  to  make  informed  decisions  cm  Air  Forc»  programs. 
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C.1.3J  Panels 


Ten  new  Panels  were  developed  by  realigning  the  Air  Force  Resource  Allocation  Teams  to  more 
closely  reflect  core  missirais  and  supporting  foundations  of  the  Air  Force.  This  new  structure  facilitates 
corporate  incight  into  the  resources  allocated  for  each  core  mission.  It  also  permits  saiior  leadership  a 
view  of  the  level  of  investment  in  crosscutting  programs.  The  panels  serve  as  the  HQ  USAF  ‘  centers  of 
e^qiertise”  and  represent  the  first  level  of  corporate  deliberation  for  the  five  Mission  and  five  Missten 
Support  areas.  Panel  membership  includes  cross-staff  functional  expertise  from  HQ  USAF  org^izations. 
Ihis  will  ensure  that  all  aspects  of  a  givai  pri^ram  proposal  are  thoroughly  evaluated  before  being 
presented  to  the  AFG.  Panel  Chairs  will  nominate  fiincticmal  staff  elements  for  panel  membership  to  AFB 
throu^  the  AFG  for  approval.  Chairs  will  be  Colonels  or  civilian  equivalents  firom  AF/XO,  SAF/AQ, 
AF/LG,  AF/CE,  AF/SC,  and  AF/DP.  Air  Force  programs  allocated  to  the  im  panels  are  listed  in 
y^rpoidix  A.  The  Missicm  and  Mission  Support  panels  as  well  as  Programs  are  depicted  in  Figures  C-3 
and  C-4  respectively.  Panels  are  responsible  for  the  develr^mait  of  programs  and  evaluation  of 
proposals  for  presentation  to  the  AFG.  While  retaining  a  corporate  perspective  for  progrartis  within  their 
respective  mission  and  mission  support  area,  Panels  must  still  play  the  role  of  an  “advocate  Avithin  the 
corporate  process.  Panels  task  IPTs  and  interfece  with  oflier  panels  to  ensure  a  balanced  and  complete 
review.  The  relatirmships  betwera  a  typical  Missicm  Panel  and  Mission  Support  Panels  wifli  other 
agencies  are  shown  in  Figures  C-3  and  C-4  respectively. 
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[Mission  Panels] 
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[Mission  Support  Panels] 


MAJOR 

REPORTS  TO  HQ  USAF  FROM  | 

Air  Combat  Command  (ACC) 

-  US  Central  Command  | 

-  US  Atlantic  Command  j 

-  North  American  Aerospace  Command 

-  US  Southern  Command 

Space  Command 

-  US  Space  Command  | 

US  Air  Forces  in  Europe 

-  European  Command  I 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

-  US  Pacific  Command  ! 

Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC) 

-  US  Transportation  Command  1 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 
(AFSOC)  Command 

-  Non-MFP-1 1  portion  of  the  US  Special  Operations  | 

Table  C-2. 

MAJCOMs  Responsible  for  Reporting  to  CINCs 
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The  Air  Force  POM  is  submitted  to  OSD  (even  years)  for  review.  If  OSD  has  issues  with  any  of  the 
recommendations,  it  may  request  further  informaticm  or  other  options  and  recommendations.  Over  the 
years,  DoD’s  issue-paper  cycle  at  the  end  of  the  programming  phase  has  been  used  as  the  vdiicle  for 
resolving  contentious  issues  r^arding  the  POMs.  Once  these  issues  are  decided,  OSD  pubUshes  Program 
Decisicm  Memoranda  (PDM),  and  the  AF  POM  is  then  reviewed  and  updated  to  reflect  this  PDM 
guidance. 


During  the  budgeting  phase  of  the  PPBS  cycle,  the  Air  Force  Budget  Estimate  Submission  (BES)  is 
refined  by  the  Air  Staff  programming  (AF/PE)  and  budgeting  (SAF/FM)  offices  and  submitted  to  OSD 
(in  mid-Sqrtember)  for  review.  From  this,  the  Program  Budget  Decisions  (PBDs)  are  drafted  and  given 
to  the  Air  Force  Budget  Review  Group  (BRG)  for  review.  The  SAF/FM  forwards  its  response  to  OSD, 
and  any  Major  Budget  Issues  (MBIs)  are  identified  and  discussed  at  file  SECAF-SECDEF  level.  Whai 
finalized,  OSD  issues  the  final  PBD  and  this  then  becomes  part  of  the  DoD  section  of  the  Presidait’s 
budget  (PB)  to  Congress.  HQ  Air  Force  publishes  the  principal  program  documaits  after  Air  Force  POM 
submission  to  OSD  and  again  after  the  President’s  Bu^et  (PB)  has  been  resolved.  Supplementary 
documraits  to  principal  Program  Documents  are  (xmtrolled  by  the  OPR  and  are  published  at  the  same  time 
as  its  associated  PD. 


Key  documents  consulted  during  the  Air  Force  Budgeting  phase  include: 


•  Budget  Estimate  Submissicm  (BES) 

-  Amended  Budget  Estimate  Submission  (ABES) 

•  Defaise  Management  Report  Decision  (DMRD) 

•  Program  Budget  Decision  (PBD) 

•  Major  Budget  Issue  (MBI) 

•  Presidart’s  Budget  (PB) 

-  Books 

•  PB-33b,  RDT&E  Descriptive  Siunmary 

•  RDT&E  Project  Listings 

•  Future  Years  Defense  Program  (FYDP) 

C.2  THE  IMPACT  OF  POST  COLD  WAR  EVENTS  ON  AIR  FORCE  SIZING  AND 
SHAPING 

During  the  Cold  War  period,  the  Air  Force  had  planned  to  meet  most  contingencies  with  its  active 
fijrces.  Only  during  a  global  war  would  the  reserve  con^Kinent  be  brou^t  into  the  fitting  force,  hence 
the  term  -  forces  in  reserve.  During  the  late  1980’s,  the  Air  Force  contained  just  over  38  fighter  wing 
equivalaits,  of  vfiiich  raie^third  were  in  the  reserves.  These  reserve  units  were  mostly  intaided  for  use 
only  if  a  major  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  Lesser  ccmtingaicies  were  to  be  handled 
by  the  active  forces.  Yet,  USAF  RC  forces  played  a  larger  role  in  U.S.  strategy  for  a  global  military 
COTflict  than  did  those  of  the  other  services.  USAF  RC  wings  could  be  deployed  overseas  quickly,  and 
they  had  a  rq>utation  of  conqietence  in  their  specialized  missions.  Hence,  USAF  forces  were  the  reserve 
con:q)onent’s  main  contributors  to  U.S.  military  strategy. 
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In  1986,  the  Air  Force  hit  a  post-Vietnam  War  peak  of  608,000  airmen.  By  the  end  of  1995,  the  Air 
Force  raid-strength  has  been  reduced  by  34%  to  slightly  more  than  400,000.  FY  1997  will  find  the  Air 
Force  at  its  mandated  BUR  end-strength  of  385,000  active  airmen.  With  these  wide  and  deep  cuts  to  the 
structure,  the  Air  Force  has  come  to  rely  heavily  upon  its  reserve  con^cment  for  acconqilishing  a  number 
of  major  missions  (e.g.,  airlift,  air-refueling,  CONUS  air  defense,  bomber  missions,  etc.).  The  next 
section  will  eiqilore  the  influraices  at  work  in  re-shaping  Ihe  U.S.  Air  Force  structure  in  the  post-Cold 
War  era. 

C.2.1  The  Impact  of  the  Base  Force  on  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping 

In  1990,  DoD  implemented  the  new  Base  Force  concept  and  directed  the  Air  Force  to  reduce  its 
force  from  38  fighter  wing  equivalents  (FWES)  to  26  FWES  (15  active  FWES  and  1 1  reserve  FWES)  by 
1995.  Graieral  Michael  Dugan,  then  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  endorsed  the  Base  Force  Craicept  and  its 
ramificaticHis  for  the  Air  Force.  He  believed  that  it  represented  a  sound  basis  for  public  discussion  evrai  if 
it  was  not  fully  funded  and  ultimately  accepted.  His  craicem  was  that  with  the  anticipated  budget  cuts, 
the  Air  Force  migiit  not  be  able  to  provide  the  reserve  support  to  sustain  the  number  of  tactical  fighter 
wings  in  the  POM  or  the  Base  Force. 


The  Clinton  Administration  in  early  1993  decided  to  make  an  additional  10-75%  cut  in  the  Base 
Force.  It  cited  two  reasons;  the  need  for  lower  defense  spending,  and  the  ability  of  a  somev4iat  smaller 
posture  to  perform  the  Base  Force’s  job.  Thus,  the  new  administration  did  not  reduce  American 
commitments  and  interests,  but  rather  decided  to  pursue  a  similar  strategy  with  a  somewiiat  smaller  force. 
As  a  result,  it  decided  to  retain  a  large  overseas  presence  in  Europe,  while  configuring  the  U.S.  posture  to 
fight  two  nearly  concurrent  MRCs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea.  It  called  for  a  joint  defense  posture 
capable  of  meeting  this  strategic  requirement,  with  the  guidelines  of  a  somevdiat  smaller  DoD  budg^  than 
funded  by  the  Bu^  Administration. 

C.2.2  The  Impact  of  the  BUR  on  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping 

The  1993  Bottom-Up  Review  thus  was  a  downward  refinement  of  the  Powell-Chraiey  Base  Force 
concept,  not  a  wholesale  departure  fi-om  it.  The  BUR  also  rq>resraited  a  transition  from  generic  planning 
based  on  two  MRCs.  hi  an  important  departure,  the  BUR  mandated  creation  of  two  MRC  “building 
block”  postures,  each  conposed  of  4-5  Army  divisions,  1-2  MEFs,  4-5  CVBGs,  10  USAF  wings,  and  up 
to  100  strategic  bombers:  one  “building  block”  posture  per  MRC.  The  effect  was  to  give  the  Air  Force  a 
major  role  in  MRC  war-fi^iting,  but  as  part  of  a  joint  team.  The  BUR  calculated  that  two  of  these 
building  blocks  would  provide  a  force  of  sufficient  overall  adequacy  not  only  to  fight  two  concurrent 
MRCs,  but  also  to  carry  out  a  host  of  smaller  operations:  e.g.,  LRCs,  peacekeqiing,  and  small  crisis 
interventions.  Interestingly,  the  BUR  called  for  enough  active  Army  and  Navy  forces  to  meet  this 
requiremrait,  but  raivision^  the  use  of  USAF  RC  wings  to  meet  air  power  wartime  requirements.  The 
effect  was  to  draw  USAF  reserve  units  more  heavily  into  U.S.  war-fighting  strategy  than  previously  had 
berai  the  case.  As  before,  the  RC  posture  provided  about  caie-third  of  USAFs  combat  formations,  but 
tiiey  were  now  gjvrai  more  inportant  roles  than  before,  and  more  was  e?q>ected  of  them. 
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Outside  observers  often  accused  the  BUR  of  being  biased  in  fevor  of  air  power,  yet  ironically,  the 
BUR  pared  away  fully  six  USAF  fighter  wings,  while  reducing  the  Army  by  only  two  divisKHis.  T^e 
result  was  a  somevdiat  smaller  Air  Force  ftian  mi^t  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Accordingly,  the  BW 
mandated  an  Air  Force  reduction  to  20  FEES  (13  active  FEES  and  7  reserve  FEES):  enough  aiipower  ft>r 
the  two  building  blocks,  and  no  more.  Although  the  BUR  made  substantial  cuts  to  the  USAF  reserve 
componait  posture,  at  the  same  time  it  increased  its  mission  responsibilities  significantly.  The  BUR  had, 
in  essence,  pushed  the  Air  Force  reserve  component  into  playing  a  far  greater  role  in  U.S.  defense  strategy 
than  had  previously  beai  the  case.  Partly  owing  to  the  new  Clinton-Aqiin  adt^on  of  a  military  strata 
that  depended  less  on  forward  presence,  and  more  on  power  projection  capabilities,  the  Air  Force  was 
accorded  a  larger-than-normal  role  in  fitting  the  two  MRCs  (Persian  (julf  and  Korean  theaters). 
Moreover  USAFs  perfoimance  in  the  1991  Gulf  war  coupled  with  the  expected  emergence  of  new 
technologies  allowing  for  lethal  deep  fires  further  enhanced  the  Clinton  Administration’s  reliance  on 
airpower  to  carry  a  heavy  share  of  the  war-fighting  load.  However,  there  were  now  msufficient  active 
wings  to  meet  this  requirement.  The  Air  Force  was  expected  to  use  the  reserve  component  to  make  up  the 

difference. 

The  bur’s  planning  requirements  estabhshed  forward  presaice  guidelines  in  raining 
approximately  1.5  USAF  fighter  wings  in  Asia,  2.3  wings  in  Europe,  and  a  smaU  force  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  This  left  7-8  Active  and  7  RC  fighter  wing  equivalents  in  CONUS.  In  order  to  provide  the  10 
fi^er  wing  equivalents  deemed  necessary  by  the  BUR  to  win  one  MRC,  the  Air  Force  does  not  rely  on 
its  reserve  forces  to  sin^ily  fiU-in  the  gaps  of  a  reduced  active  component,  but  instead  eiqiects  a  melding 
of  ftie  active  and  reserve  conqxxients  into  one  single  ready  figjrting  force.  The  effect  is  to  entrust  USAF 
RC  forces  with  major  responsibilities  and  demanding  missions. 

As  was  the  case  during  the  Cold  War,  USAF  RC  fiirces  remain  an  attractive  investment  owing  to 
their  low  costs,  modest  manpower  requirements,  high  state  of  readiness,  and  quick  dqiloyability.  As  a 
result,  they  teid  to  receive  more  consistent  funding  than  do  Army  RC  units,  especially  National  Guard 
support  and  noncombatant  forces  that  are  unlikely  to  be  called-up  for  anything  short  of  a  national 
emergOTcy. 

The  BUR  mandated  that  a  number  of  missicais  traditicmally  acconqihshed  by  the  active 
conqxment  be  handed  oflfto  the  reserves  in  an  attenqrt  to  further  reduce  costs.  The  mission  ^es  that 
were  found  suitable  for  Air  Force  reserve  forces  fell  into  four  categories: 


•  Missicms  foat  require  a  high  surge  activity  in  wartime  but  have  a  conqiaratively  low  activity  m 
peacetime  (e.g.,  transportation  (airlift),  aerial  refueling,  CONUS  air  defense,  logistics). 

•  Missions  that  handle  the  more  non-traditional  aspects  of  military  operations  or,  OOTW  (e.g., 
peacekeeping/peace  oiforcement,  nation-building,  humanitarian  and  disaster  relief,  search  & 
rescue,  emergency  evacuation/airlift). 


•  Missions  that  tenporarily  relieve  the  personnel/operating  tenqio  of  the  a<^ve  con^ionent  m 
acconqilishment  of  foeir  peacetime  duties  (e.g.,  overseas  presence  respwisibilities  in  Southwest 
Asia  and  TDY  replacemoit  for  active  duty  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC)  units). 
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•  Combat  and  combat  support  missions  of  short-term  duration  lasting  weeks  to  months  (e.g., 
enemy  air  defense  suppression  and  strategic  bombing  missions). 

T.ictfd  below,  as  a  functicai  of  corr^anait  category,  are  missions  that  were  either  transferred 
entirely  from  the  active  conqronent  to  the  reserve  conponent,  or  given  in  greater  degrees  to  the  reserve 
conqjMient: 


C.2.2.1  Air  Force  Reserve. 


Assumes  convaitional  bombing  missions.  B-52Hs  will  be  transferred  and  erpiipped  wife 
convaitional  “smart”  munitions  directed  against  aiemy  forces  and  fixed  targets. 


Air  National  Guard 

•  Assmnes  all  Air  Defense  missions  in  the  U.S.  to  include  issues  described  in  paragraph  C2.  The 
intended  effect  of  transferring  this  mission  to  the  ANG  was  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
interc^jtor  squadrons  and  aircraft,  due  to  the  nmi-existent  Soviet  threat  by  long-range  bombers. 
B-1  bombers  would  be  transferred  to  ANG  and  cOTventicmal  bombing  missions  would  be 
assumed.  The  savings  gained  by  transferring  this  mission  to  the  Guard  will  provide  funding  for 
the  conventicaial  upgrade.  Increased  participation  with  F-15,F-16,  and  A-10  aircraft.  Assist  in 
providing  forward  presence  in  Southwest  Asia. 


•  Added  a  space  missicm  with  the  standup  of  a  survivable  missile  warning  squadron. 

Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard 

•  hcrease  in  aerial-refueling/airlift  (derations.  Intaided  to  support  TRANSCOM  (AMC)  daily 
and  in  the  opaiing  surge  of  ccaitingencies. 

•  Increase  in  tanker/refueling  missions. 

•  Increase  in  strategic  airlift  missimis. 

•  Short  duration  peacetime  dqjloyments  overseas  to  reheve  active  forces. 

•  Addition  of  the  AWACs  mission  fiirough  an  associate  xmk  at  Tinker  AFB. 

C.2.3  The  Impact  of  the  Mobility  Requirements  Study  on  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping 


The  Mobility  Requirements  Study/BUR  Update  analysis  recently  completed  reveals  that  one  of  the 
Air  Force’s  fears  were  indeed  founded;  That  the  Air  Force  does  not  have-and  will  not  have  in  the  future  - 
aiough  strategic  airhfl  to  take  care  of  two  nearly  simultaneous  MRCs.  Althou^  sealift  is  responsible  for 
shipping  most  tonnage  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Korea,  airlift  is  responsible  for  meeting  early,  time-urgent 
requirements:  e.g.,  USAF  materiel  and  deployment  of  Army  light  forces.  Analysis  suggests  a  significant 
short-fell  in  airlift  for  this  purpose.  This  capability  is  crucial  in  halting  an  aggression  in  a  second  amflict 
vdiile  the  first  is  underway.  \^at  is  clear  is  that  there  is  a  need  for  enhancemaits  to  strategic  mobility. 
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Whether  USAF’s  strategic  lift  force  will  be  enlarged  significantly  beycmd  the  present  posture  is  less  clear: 
DoD’s  main  en:5)hasis  today  is  on  bolstering  sealift  and  overseas  prqrositioning,  \ndiile  keeping  airlift 
cxmstant. 

TTie  original  rationale  for  a  sizable  USAF  airlift  force  came  in  the  1970s,  when  the  need  to  me^  the 
10-Day  goal  for  reinforcing  NATO  in  Europe  confirmed  the  need  for  about  75  C5’s  and  240  C-141’s.  In 
the  early  1980’s,  this  plan  was  recxmfigured  to  call  for  prompt  reinforcement  of  both  NATO  and  ftie 
Persian  Gulf  wiiin  a  single  month.  The  effect  was  to  elevate  airlift  requirements,  thus  setting  in  motion 
plans  to  acquire  the  C-17,  KC-10,  and  other  aircraft.  The  aging  of  the  C-141  and  C-5  fleets  further 
exacerbated  the  need  for  more  aircraft:  including  wide-bodied  aircraft  capable  of  hauling  heavy  and  bulky 

cargoes.  The  BUR’s  adoption  of  the  2-MRC  fiamework  preserves  this  requirement.  The  extent  of  the 

requirement  depends  heavily  upon  not  cmly  reinforcement  goals  in  each  theater,  but  also  upcm  the  degree 
of  simultaneity  expected.  Currently,  DoD’s  assun^rtions  do  not  envision  complete  simultaneity,  but  they 
do  anticipate  that  the  two  regional  wars  will  start  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  The  effect  is  to  call 
ft)r  a  somewhat  larger  airlift  force  than  available  now.  The  constraining  fectors  are  that  the  FYDP 
typically  allocates  cmly  a  modest  portion  of  the  DoD  budget  to  strategic  airlift,  and  that  in  today  s  setting, 
procurement  funds  are  limited:  they  account  for  only  18%  of  the  DoD  budget.  The  current  requiremait 
as  specified  by  DoD  is  to  lift  about  50  million  ton-miles  per  day.  This  capability  is  ejqpected  to  stay 
relatively  omstant  for  the  coming  years.  The  airlift  missicm  thus  will  remain  roughly  constant,  and 
USAF  RC  units  will  play  a  major  role  in  carrying  it  out. 

C,2.4  The  Impact  of  the  CORM  on  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping 

The  CORM  was  a  congressionally  mandated  independent  review  that  sou^t  to  reexamine  wiiether 
cost-effective  reallocaticms  of  responsibilities  and  resources  were  required  to  make  the  military  <q)erate 
more  efBcimtly  as  well  as  effectively.  It  responded  to  Ccmgressicmal  concerns  that  the  1948  Key  West 
agreements  are  no  longer  valid,  and  that  owing  to  overlapping  roles  and  missions,  the  services  have 
required  redundant  capabilities:  e.g.,  four  air  forces  and  two  armies.  The  CORM  thus  went  looking  for 
wasteful  dupUcaticHi  among  the  Services. 

It  concluded  ftiat  the  Key  West  agreements  are  no  longer  valid:  that  the-chief  challenge  today  is  fi>r 
the  services  to  provide  the  military  capabilities  needed  by  CINCs  to  carry  out  their  missions,  most  of 
which  require  joint  operations.  As  a  result,  the  CORM  placed  increased  emphasis  on  jointness.  Yet  it 
rejected  the  allegation  of  redundancy.  Instead,  it  found  ftiat  a  high  d^^  of  overlap  is  a  positive  feature 
because  it  encourages  joint  operaticais  and  helps  fiister  a  healthy  conqietition  among  the  services. 

Redundancy  can  be  the  case,  it  said,  only  if  the  BUR  posture  is  demcaistrably  too  large  for  its 
missions:  something  that  the  CORM  did  not  find  to  be  the  case.  The  CORM  urged  the  services  to 
concoitrate  cm  core  competencies  and  ftiund  a  few  narrow  operational  areas  vhere  missiOT  ccmsoUdation 
could  take  place,  but  it  argued  for  no  wholesale  changes  in  the  service  postures  and  mission  profiles.  It 
called  for  a  USAF  posture  capable  of  performing  its  traditional  combat  missions,  and  in  arguing  for 
itiaYimnm  reliance  cm  inexpoisive  RC  formaticms,  it  spotlighted  the  role  of  USAF  RC  forces. 

Where  the  CORM  called  for  major  ccmsohdations  is  in  the  domestic  military  infiastructure:  e.g., 
social  services,  RDT&E  support,  education  &  training,  property  maintenance,  health  services,  base 
maintenance,  depot  maintenance,  installation  services,  product  manufecturing,  construction,  central 
logistics  support,  and  other  functions.  The  CORM  called  for  increased  use  of  commercial  assets  and 
reliance  <m  conqietitive  market  mechanisms  to  reduce  costs  in  these  areas.  Over  the  long  term,  changes  in 
ftiese  areas  could  have  a  modest  mq)act  cm  USAF  RC  requiremraits. 

[End  of  SAIC's  Appendix  C  on  the  Air  Force  Sizing  and  Shaping  Process] 
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CLOSING  REMARKS 

Today  I’ll  talk  about  some  of  the  details,  some  of  the  membership  on  this  first 
team  -  the  Air  Force  team.  1  will  tell  you,  from  my  experience  over  the  past  31  years, 
that  the  Air  Force  is  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of people  with  a  variety  of  skills,  functions 
and  capabilities. . .  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  an  Air  Force  of  active  duty. 

Guard,  Reserve  and  civilians  that  has  a  reservoir  of  expertise  that  we  rely  upon  daily. 

No  one  group  is  any  more  or  less  important  than  the  other. 

General  Ronald  K  Fogleman,  USAF  Chief  of Staff,  prepared 
remarks  to  the  American  Defense  Preparedness  Association, 

2  Feb  1995^^ 

As  the  Air  Force  looks  forward  into  the  future  of  the  next  millennium,  it  is  feced  with  the 
challenge  of  serving  the  American  people  and  providing  for  the  defense  of  the  Umted  States  under  the 
pressures  of  smaUer  budgets,  and  an  increased  tempo  of  worldwide  operations.  In  this  environment  of 
reduced  military  budgets  v?ith  more  work  to  do,  it  only  makes  sense,  to  better  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  ...  To  better  utilize  the  human  potential  of  committed  professionals  who  want  to 
serve  their  country.  In  tiie  future,  tiie  Air  Force  will  rely  even  more  heavily  on  the  role  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  as  part  of  the  Air  Force  team.  The  Air  Force  should  be  organized  to  make  full,  effective,  and 
coordinated  use  of  its  total  force 

However,  the  bottom  line  of  the  S  AIC  study.  Sizing  and  Shaping  the  DOD  Total  Force,  states: 
Currently,  the  Services  are  sizing  and  shaping  their  farces  effectively  within  the  overall  Department  of 
Defense  guidance.  However,  additional  focus  and  overall  guidance  may  be  required  as  the  active 
con^ent/reserve  conqicmait  integraticm  process  is  refined.  The  Total  Force  Policy  is  not  adequately 
defined  or  understood;  nor  does  it  provide  sufficient  guidance  to  the  Service's  force  structuring 
community.’’ 

One  potaitial  tool  to  provide  policy  makers  with  a  better  definition  and  imderstanding  of  Total 
Force  Policy  is  the  concept  of  coproduction.  This  is  what  wiU  be  examined  in  Section  Two;  Application 
of  Coproduction  Concepts  to  "Sizing  and  Shaping"  the  Total  Force.  Coproduction  concepts  may  be 
used  to  assist  the  Air  Force  in  its  organization  to  make  fall,  effective,  and  coordinated  use  of  its  total 
force.  This  is  what  will  be  examined  in  Section  Three:  Assessing  the  "Fit"  of  Coproduction  Theory  to 

the  USAF. 
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Application  of  Coproduction  Concepts 

to 

’’Sizing  and  Shaping”  the  Total  Force 

THE  PRIMARY  PURPOSE  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  this  researdi  is  to  help  the  decision  maker  better  understand  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  Total  Force  Policy.  No  one  has  adequately  defined  these  tenets  nor  have  they  been  dissected  into 
their  conq)onent  parts  as  a  basis  for  policy  formulation  or  in^)lementation.^  In  fact,  as  it  now  stands,  the 
tenet  of  "sizing  and  shaping"  the  Total  Force  means  different  things  to  different  decision  makers  and  is 
often  used  in  a  political  substantiation  of  bureaucratic  goals.  If  this  research  were  able  to  provide  a 
normative  definition  of  the  "sizing  and  shaping"  tenet  and  break  it  down  into  its  component  elements, 
then  it  may  provide  the  basis  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  Total  Force  Policy.  Consequently,  it  may 
provide  the  decision  maker  a  greater  degree  of  practical  insight  into  total  force  policy  making  than  is  now 
available  in  its  more  political  form. 

Therefore,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  propose  that  coproduction  theory  may 
provide  a  more  adequate  definition  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  Total  Force  Policy. 

ANOTHER  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  RESEARCH 

A  primary  motivaticMi  for  this  section  on  coproduction  is  to  suggest  that  "social  science"  theory 
can  provide  a  useful  addition  for  the  decision  maker  to  better  understand  the  two  major  tenets  of  the 
Total  Force  Pohcy  -  "sizing  and  shaping"^  and  "seamless  integration"^  of  the  Total  Force.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  tenet  of  "sizing  and  shaping"  the  Total  Force,  but  the  same  concepts  of  coproduction 
may  also  provide  valuable  insist  into  "seamless  integration."  By  bringing  together  present-day  theory 
on  coproduction,  a  systematic  picture  of  the  in5)ortant  elements  of  "sizing  and  shaping"  the  Total  Force 
emerges.  Another  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  channel  these  observations  into  a  comparative 
coproduction  firamework  to  assist  the  policy  maker  in  the  future  sizing  and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force. 
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Therefore,  another  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  propose  that  coproduction  theory  may  provide 
better  guidance  to  the  Service's  force  structuring  community. 

THE  FINAL  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  RESEARCH 

The  cortqrarative  coproducticm  fiamework  uses  Reserve  Consent  participaUrai  as  die  key 
element  to  define  the  RC  and  AC  relationship.  The  Reserve  Component  participation  is  contrasted  and 
compared  widi  four  types  of  production; />om//e/  coproduction,  ancillary  coproduction,  joint 
coproduction,  and  independent  production  to  provide  a  taxonomy  for  assessing  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  mix  in  the  Total  Force.  PotentiaUy,  this  "logic"  could  be  developed  fi-om  its  normative  roots 
into  an  empirical  model  for  the  future  sizing  and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force  based  on  the  greatest 
capability  for  the  least  cost.  This  ccmcqrt  of  using  coproductirm  theory  as  a  valuable  tool  for 
understanding  and  implementing  the  "size  and  shape"  of  the  Total  Force  may  be  combined  with  the 
insi^  from  Section  One  about  the  Total  Force  Policy  within  the  National  Security  Strategy 

environment. 

Therefore,  the  final  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  propose  that  cqiroduction  concerts  may  be 
used  to  assist  the  policy  maker  in  the  sizing  and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force  to  meet  the  military 
requirements  of  the  National  Security  Strategy. 

A  PURPOSE  DELAYED 

This  observatim  is  not  inteided  to  irrqily  that  cqiroduction  theory  is  not  a  valuable  tool  for 
understanding  the  "seamless  integration"  dimension  of  Total  Force.  In  feet,  it  is  this  direct  relationship 
where  coproduction  theory  descriptively  describes  the  process  of  citizen  participation,  whidi  validates 
the  use  of  coproduction  theory  in  studying  the  "sizing  and  shaping"  dimension  of  the  Total  Force  PoUcy. 
While  aspects  of  the  "seamless  integration"  dimension  of  coproduction  theory  will  be  touched  upon  m  the 
review  of  the  literature,  and  in  the  development  of  the  comparative  coproduction  model,  r^ettably,  it  is 
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not  the  purpose  of  this  research  to  develop  this  relationship  any  further.  It  is  hcped  that  "seamless 
integration"  will  be  studied  in  a  future  companion  study. 

WHAT  IS  COPRODUCTION 

It  is  important  to  xmderstand  wiiat  is  meant  by  cqproduction.  Why  does  coproduction  theory 
exist?  It  is  a  social  sciaice  concept  used  to  e5q)lain  the  added  benefit  to  society  vdien  crtizens  and 
government  officials  work  together.  Many  researchers  would  answer  this  questirai  by  referring  to  the 
work  of  Gordon  Witaker,  Elaine  Sharp,  Jeffi-ey  Brudney  and  Robert  England,  Richard  Rich,  Wesley 
Bjur  and  a  few  others,  which  argues  that  cc^roductic®  is  a  special  category  of  active  crtizen  participation 
vdiere  citizens  collaborate  with  existing  govemmaital  agencies  to  enhance  governmental  capability.  The 
term  "citizen  participation,"^  \^ch  encompasses  the  common  idea  of  "volunteerism,"*  is  a  critical 
elemoit  in  defining  the  coproductir®  relationship  betwe^  how  the  government  operates  and  how  the 
services  are  produced.  DifiFerent  authors  place  different  emphasis  on  the  uiteraction  between  the 
govemmait  and  citizen  participation  relationship.  This  has  resulted  in  disagreement  in  the  literature  over 
the  range  of  activities  covered  by  the  concept  of  coproduction  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  needed 
between  citizens  and  the  service  agencies  to  exenqrlify  cc^roductic®.  However,  most  would  agree  that 
another  inq)ortant  element  to  coproduction  fiieory  is  the  "production"  of  service  goods.®  This  idea 
explicitly  views  coproduction  as  an  economic  activity  v^ere  coproduction  can  lead  to  cost  reductions 
through  greater  efficiencies  in  the  production  of  services,  enhance  the  level  of  quality,  and  expand  crtizen 
participatic®  in  service  decisi(®s,  resulting  in  greater  satrsfection  and  support  for  public  policy.’  Lrarty 
Kiser  and  Stephai  Percy  define  cq)roduction  as  the  producticm  of  services  through  the  mixing  of  "regular 
producers"  with  "consumer  producers."*  The  term  "regular  producers"  refers  to  the  normal  exchange 
process  betwem  producers  and  consumers  wMe  fee  term  "consumer  producers"  refers  to  citizen 
involvement  outside  raie's  normal  role  as  consumer  to  participate  in  fee  production  process  of  fee  service 
in  order  to  consume  its  ou^ut.®  Others,  such  as  James  Ferris,  Karen  Harlow,  Roger  Parks,  Mark 
Rosartraub,  Robert  Warren,  and  Rick  Wilson  have  evolved  this  ea®omic  dimensic®  of  cqiroductit®  to 
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the  perspective  where  coproduction  may  provide  the  mechanism  for  policy  makers  to  allocate  resources 
for  improving  or  increasing  public  services  during  periods  of  lunited  resources  and  tight  budgets.  Ferris 
evolves  the  coproduction  conc^  even  further  to  suggest  die  specialized  cpnc^  of  ccprovision  of 
services.  Coprovision  occurs  when  the  service  outcome  requires  the  extra  production  provided  by 
cc^roduction  to  successfiilly  accon^lish  the  service.**^ 

THE  NATURE  OF  COPRODUCTION 

Basically,  the  government,  given  its  fiscal  constraints,  has  asked  its  citizais  to  pitch  in  and  help 
with  the  production  and  delivery  of  services."  The  potential  of  using  coproduction  as  a  tool  for 
examining  "sizing  and  shaping"  die  Total  Force  requires  a  review  of  die  literature  to  develop  a  definiticm 
of  cqiroduction  and  the  types  of  activities  considered  cqiroductive  in  nature  that  are  applicable  to  the 
relationship  between  the  Active  and  Reserve  ConqiCHients.  From  this  redefined  concqit  of  coproductiwi  a 
comparative  framework  may  be  developed  to  contrast  the  different  forms  of  production  with  different 
types  of  reserve  participation.  The  fiiamework  may  be  used  to  conqiare  and  contrast  Reserve 
contributions  with  Active  contributions  toward  National  Defense  to  examine  the  financial  impact  of 
different  RC  and  AC  mixes.  Finally,  an  USAF  Instituti(Mial  Coproduction  Process  may  be  develqiedto 
provide  the  conceptual  model  of  how  to  implement  the  coproduction  process.  It  may  be  used  by  decision 
makers  to  institutionalize  the  benefits  whidi  cqrroductioo  may  have  on  die  sizing  and  shaping  of  the 
Total  Force  of  the  future. 

ACTIVE  VS  PASSIVE  PARTICIPATION 

Gordon  Whitaker  has  developed  the  term  "citizen  participation"  to  identify  coproducers  of  public 
services; 

Citizen  participatitm  is  commonly  viewed  as  attenqits  to  influence  the  formulation  of  public 
policy.  In  this  paper  (Coproducticm;  Citizen  Participation  in  Service  Delivery),  die  author  (Gordon 
Whitaker)  argues  that  citiz^is  also  can  and  do  exert  important  mfluences  oti  policy  througji  their 
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participation  in  the  execution  of  public  programs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  human  services  where 
change  in  the  cli0nrt:*s  behavior  is  the  "product"  which  is  supposed  to  be  delivered.  Citizens  "coproduce" 
public  services  by  requesting  assistance  from  service  agents  in  carrying  out  agency  programs,  and  by 
negotiating  with  service  agents  to  redirect  agents*  activities.  Citizen  participation  in  service  delivery  is, 
in  fact,  often  critical  to  program  success. 

He  identifies  three  broad  types  of  activities  v^ch  constituted  coproduction.  The  first  are 
citizens  requesting  assistance  from  public  agents,  where  service  activities  are  accomplished  only  in 
response  to  specific  requests  from  its  citizens.  An  example  would  be  the  call  up  of  the  National  Guard 
by  a  State  Governor  to  help  with  the  disaster  relief  connected  to  a  national  disaster  such  as  a  flood  or 
hurricane.  The  second  are  citizens  providing  assistance  to  public  agents,  where  the  goal  of  citizen 
cooperation  in  public  programs  is  the  transformation  of  citizen  behavior.^"*  This  cooperation  is  voluntary 
>^ere  the  citizen  can  participate  directly  such  as  vihen  a  citizen  joins  the  Air  Force  Reserve;  or, 
indirectly,  such  as  the  widespread  citizen  support  of  World  War  11  with  die  purchase  of  war  bonds  to 
help  finance  the  war.  The  third  describes  citizens  and  agents  interacting  to  adjust  each  other’s  service 
expectations  and  actions  where  a  reciprocal  interaction  between  the  "professional"  service  ag^ts  and  the 
service  recipient  is  based  on  engaging  in  mutual  adjustment  of  e^qiectations  and  actions. While  mutual 
adjustment  is  not  feasible  in  all  service  delivery  situations,  citizen  participation  in  the  reciprocal 
transformation  process  is  a  means  for  making  services  more  effective  and  meaningful  to  the  citizen. 
Whitaker  believes  an  essential  element  needed  to  coproduce  services  is  the  active  involvemoit  of  the 
general  public  in  the  producticm  of  services. 

HARD  VS  SOFT  SERVICES 

Jeffrey  Brudney  and  Robert  England  would  refer  to  Whitaker’s  idea  that  citizoi  participation  is 
involved  in  the  production  and  delivery  of  service  in  terms  of  "soft"  and  "hard"  services.’^  "Soft"  or 
human  services  require  greater  citizen  participation  to  accomplish  their  societal  benefits  and  rely  more  on 
the  reciprocal  transformational  process  to  be  successfiil.  For  example  education  and  health  care  are 
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exanples  of  "soft"  services'®  "Hard"  services,  v?ith  ftie  classical  exanq)les  of  police  and  fire  protecticm, 
rely  less  on  citizen  participaticai,  however,  citizen  participation  contributions  are  also  essential  to  the 
successful  delivery  of  these  "hard"  services'®  While  Whitaker  emphasizes  the  transformation  of  citizai 
behavior  as  a  service  objective  of  police  interaction  with  the  community,^®  Brudney  and  Bigland 
highlight  the  more  basic  need  for  direct  citizen  participation.  They  note  that  Detroit  Mayor  Colemen 
Young,  out  of  fiscal  constraints,  increased  the  Detroit  PoUce  Reserve  and  Fire  Department  Auxihary  to 
provide  the  "extra  hands"  needed  to  augment  service  delivery  because  of  fiscally  mandated  cuts  in  poUce 
officers  and  to  provide  the  extra  help  needed  during  emergencies.^'  Wheflier  "hard"  or  "soft"  in  its 
broadest  context  "coproductiai  affects  the  redistribution  of  goods  and  services  in  society,  thereby 
affecting  the  types  of  policies  v^iich  public  agents  inq)lement.”“ 

•’DOMINANT  MODEL"  AND  THE  COPRODUCTION  CONCEPT 

Implicit  in  the  success  of  the  augmentation  of  the  "hard"  services  by  citizen  participant 
volunteers,  is  the  acceptance  of  the  coproductiwi  concept  by  the  "professiOTal"  service  ag^its.  Elaine 
Sharp  enqihasizes  that  professional  service  agoits  who  hold  the  dominant  model  perspective  may  baUc  at 
sharing  fiieir  "turf  with  crtizai  volunteers  until  they  adopt  a  more  coproductive  approach.^  Even  if  not 
(XHicemed  about  job  security,  the  service  agent  may  bethreatoied  by  the  citizen  volunteers  disruption  of 
their  organizational  procedures,  and,  or  fiiey  may  perceive  a  weakening  of  their  legitimate  professional 
autonomy  . In  an  effort  to  improve  services  and  pubhc  sector  accountability.  Sharp  compares  file 
flnminant  model  —  "a  model  that  ignores  significant  aspects  of  citizenship  and  fiierefore  diverts  attentiwi 
from  some  potentially  inqiortant  means  of  in^iroving  urban  service  delivery  and  citizai  participation"^  -■ 
with  the  coproduction  concept. 

The  dominant  model  is  characterized  by  three  assun^rtions  made  by  fiie  service  agent  of  his  role 
and  the  citizm's  role  in  the  delivery  service  prcKess: 

•  file  "official  performance"  assunqition;  urban  officials  are  se«i  as  responsible  for 

"performing,"  i.e.,  programs  and  services  are  engineered  by  fiiem  and  delii/ered  to  the  public. 
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•  the  "citizen  as  judge"  assumption;  the  role  of  the  citizen  involves  making  demands  upon 
government,  consuming  (using)  government  services,  and  providing  evaluative  feedback  on  the 
performance  of  urban  officialdom; 

•  the  accountability  =  effectiveness  +  communications  assimq>tion;  accountability  is  viewed  as 
the  ability  of  government  to  perform  effectively,  i.e.,  to  deliver  services  as  demanded; 
accoimtability  also  requires  that  citizens  have  adequate  information  on  the  state  of  service 
dehvery,  and  officials  must  be  receptive  to  evaluative  feedback  fi-om  citizens?® 


Citizen  involvemait  is  perceived  as  consuming  public  goods  where  they  contribute  to  the 
delivery  process  by  making  demands  upon  Ae  government?’  Effective  government  performance  and 
accountability  are  linked  to  Ae  service  agent's  responsiveness  of  services  to  meet  Ae  citizenry  demand 
wiAin  budgetary  constraints?®  This  creates  a  Astinctive  "professional"  autonomous  service  delivery 
system  Aat  "performs"  to  Ae  citizen's  role  of  demanding,  omsuming,  and  evaluating  services?^  The 
"professional"  service  dehvery  system  has  trouble  acknowledging  Ae  potoitial  of  citizen  involvement  as 
a  participant  in  Ae  service  delivery  process’®. 

In  direct  conq>aris(Mi  wiA  Ae  assunqitions  of  Ae  dominant  model,  Ae  coproduction  concept 
proposes  Ae  following  three  assunqTtions; 

•  Ae  "conjoint  responsibility  assumption  -  uAan  services  are  created  through  Ae  interaction  of 
citizen  behaviors  and  Ae  activities  of  pubhc  officials,  and  boA  contribute  to  Ae  resulting  quality 
of  urban  services; 

•  Ae  citizai  as  evaluator  and  student  of  public  afAirs  assumption  -  Ae  role  of  Ae  citizen  is  not 
only  to  assert  demands/preferences  and  judge  how  well  Aey  are  met,  but  also  to  learn  about 
Actors  affecting  service  dehvery,  and  to  develop  conq>etencies  Aat  contribute  to  service  dehvery 
goals; 

•  Ae  "accoimtability  as  performance  and  investment"  assimqrtion  -  public  officials  are 
responsible  for  service  dehvery  Aat  is  effective  because  it  is  based  upcm  an  investment  in  Ae 
development  of  citizens  as  resources,  i.e.,  Ae  attempt  to  be  effective  wiAout  citizen 
ccmtributions,  or  even  in  spite  of  citizen  cimtributions  Aat  are  not  adequate.” 


Coproduction  is  Ae  joint  product  of  Ae  activities  necessary  to  "perform"  service  dehvery  of  boA 
govemmait  agents  and  citizens.”  Servicedehvery  is  a  joint  vCTture  between  AemwiA  shared 
respcmsibility  for  productivity  improvement  (as  omtrasted  wiA  Ae  dominant  model  where  Ae 
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government  perceives  it  bears  total  responsibility)  To  be  successful,  citizen  coproduction  activities 
require  government  agent  encouragement,  and  assistance,  and  support  of  citizen  participation  upon 

service  delivery.^'’ 

Sharp  identifies  three  different  types  of  citizen  activity.  First,  are  overt  volunteer  activities 
where  citizen  participation  directly  assists  service  agents  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.^'  Similar  to 
Witaker's  coproduction  activity  of  citizens  providing  assistance  to  public  agarts,  the  previous  exanqile  of 
direct  participation  of  a  citizen  participating  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  a  traditional  illustration  of  a 
volunteer  activity.  Second,  are  self-help  activities  undertaken  by  citizen  participation  with  assistance 
provided  by  the  service  agents  seeking  to  bring  about  personal  changes  in  citizen  behavior. “  Largely  a 
part  of  the  human  service  dehvery  responsibility  of  the  government,  an  example  would  be  a  drug 
rehabilitation  program  designed  to  help  a  drug  abuser  stop  abusing  drugs.  Conceptually,  self-help 
activities  can  be  considered  as  a  sub-set  of  Witaker’s  coproduction  activity  of  reciprocal  interaction 
between  the  service  agait  and  citizm  recipient  based  on  a  relationship  of  mutual  adjustment  of 
expectations  and  actions.  Lastly,  are  activities  where  citizen  participation  contributes  to  "service 
conditions."”  The  amount  of  citizen  participation  creates  the  "service  condition"  for  the  efficiency  of  tiie 
service  dehvery  process.  An  exarrqile  is  the  use  of  zq)  codes  by  citizens  which  allows  fester  and  more 

efficient  mail  dehvery 

As  Sharpe  states  "(b)y  focusing  cm  citizen  ccmtributions  to  service  dehvery,  foe  (coproduction) 
model  provides  a  definition  of  citizen  participation  that  goes  beyond  conflict  over  decisions,  offers 
potmtial  for  cooperative  linkages  betweai  citizms  and  urban  service  bureaucrats,  and  hi^ghts  foe 
value  of  many  everyday,  commonplace,  yet  inqiortant  citizen  activities."”  However,  foe  primacy  of  foe 
dominant  model  should  not  be  substituted  by  coproduction  concepts,  instead  integration  of  citizen 
participation  activities  into  foe  service  dehvery  system  should  be  sought  as  a  means  of  using  previously 
unrecognized  resources  to  make  service  dehvery  easier^ . 
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’’CRITICAL  MIX"  OF  CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 


Many  helpful  ideas  have  flowed  from  this  comparison  between  the  dominant  model  and  the 
coproduction  concept.  Jeffrey  Bmdney  and  Robert  England  have  developed  the  concept  of  coproduction 
as  the  "critical  mix"  of  the  cooperative  relationship  between  citizen  participation  and  the  government  in 


the  joint  production  of  services.'^  Using  Kiser  and  Percy’s  economic  perspective,  they  incorporate  the 


concepts  of  "regular  producers"  and  "consumer  producers"  into  the  dominant  model  of  service  delivery.**' 
Service  delivery  can  be  conceptualized  as  the  interaction  between  the  distinct  groups  of  regular 
producers,  the  bureaucracy  with  its  service  agents,  and  the  consumers,  the  citizens.**^  Figure  2.1  shows 
the  dominant  model  perspective  vriiere  the  regular  producers  of  service  agents  allocate  resources  and 
services  to  consuming  citizens  and  constituencies.  New  demands,  adequacy  of  service,  and  response  to 
service  delivery  are  provided  through  a  feedback  loop. 


Figure  2.1 

Traditional  Model  of  Service  Delivery^ 
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Figure  2.2  displays  the  coproduction  process  as  the  critical  mix  between  regular  producers  and 
consumers.  Consumer  behavior  is  transformed  by  their  active  citizen  participation  in  the  service  delivery 
process  (the  part  of  the  consumer  area  that  overlaps  the  regular  production  area)  into  coproducing 
consumer  producers.  Feedback  is  internal  between  participants  in  the  service  delivery  process. 


Figure  2.2 

Coproduction  Model  of  Service  Delivery** 

Citizen  participation,  regular  producers,  and  consumer  producers  are  therefore  three  distract,  yet 
interrelated  parts  of  the  coproduction  concept  which  may  be  present  in  differing  degrees  in  the 
coproduction  service  dehvery  process.  Brudney  and  England  have  provided  a  coproduction  model  to 
examine  this  interrelationship  in  the  development  of  the  specific  conditicras  of  foe  relationship.  This 
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concept  is  particularly  important  in  understanding  the  specific  cmditions  of  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  relationship  in  a  usable  definition  of  coproduction. 

POSITIVE  VS  NEGATIVE  &  ACTIVE  VS  PASSIVE  COPRODUCTION 

Ridiard  Rich  has  developed  a  typology  of  specific  categories  of  coproductirm  activity.  Broad  in 
its  interpretation  of  coproduction  concepts,  his  compilation  of  coproducticm  exattqiles  establish  a  format 
to  help  understand  the  coproduction  of  municipal  services.  He  measures  the  outcome  of  coproduction 
activity  as  being  eiflier  "positive"  or  "negative"  in  impact  on  the  community.'’’  Citizen  participation 
could  either  be  "active"  or  "passive"  in  working  with  the  service  agent,  where  the  citizen  could  interact 
either  individually  or  collectively  as  part  of  a  group.'’® 
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MATRIX  OF  COPRODUCTION  EXAMPLES 

Type  of  Activity 


Impact  on  PASSIVE  ACTIVE 

Community - 

Conditions  INDIVIDUAL  COLLECTIVE 


Failure  to 


N  report  crimes, 

E  remove  fire  , 


hazards,  place 
trash  out  in 
appropriate 
fashion,  or  lock 
one’s  door 


Refraining  from 
p  littering, 

Q  defacing  public 


Taking  home 
security 
measures, 
working  in  a 


property  or 
parking  autos  in 
snow  removal 
lanes 


social  service 
agency, 
trimming 
shrubs  and 
trees  so  they 
do  not  block 
street  signs 


Oreating 

neighborhood 

watch 

organizations, 
arranging  ai^ter 
school 
recreational 
programs  Tor 
delinq  uency 
prone  youths, 
organizing  da 
care  centers  o 
mini-transit 
systems 


(Emphasis  added  by  author) 


Figure  2.3 

Matrix  of  Coproduction  Examples^^ 


While  Rich  views  coproducticm  in  a  broad  context,  Brudney  and  Bigland,  using  their  "critical 
mix,"  seek  to  develop  the  specific  conditions  for  cqjroduction  activity.  They  argue  that  coproduction  is 
defined  by  the  degree  of  overlap  between  producers  and  consumers.'**  The  overlap  is  characterized  by 
cithen  participation  or  involvement,  and,  thereby  seeks  to  be  active  (not  passive)  in  nature.'*’  The 
purpose  of  coproduction  is  usually  to  produce  a  positive  (not  a  negative)  impact  on  a  service  dehvery 
system.^®  If  coproduction  is  the  critical  mix  between  regular  producers  and  consumers,  and,  if  the 
regular  producer  is  rq)resejited  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  ccmsumer  is  represaited  in  the 
overlap  by  the  citizen-soldier  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard,  then  coproduction  of 
Naticmal  Defense  should  stem  fi-om  the  active  participation  of  reservists  with  their  positive  inq)act  cm 
National  Defense. 

DIRECT  VS  INDIRECT  PARTICIPATION 

The  same  argument  also  applies  to  Wesley  Bjur's  "direct"  and  "indirect"  cqiroduction 
categories  of  volunteer  performance  in  dealing  widi  the  woik  of  government.  Wesley  Bjur  stated  "direct 
performance  of  govemmait  fimctions  is  vdien  a  person  volunteers  or  ccrntributes  his/her  effort  to  fulfill  a 
fimction  or  service,  and  is  net  remimerated  for  that  effort  by  government  as  employer."^*  In  contrast, 
"indirect  performance  involves  helping  or  assisting  govemmart  services  by  compliance,  fecilitation, 
doing  one's  part,  etc."*^  Both  types  of  volunteerism  are  supportive  of  the  five  areas  of  governmental 
woric;  decision  or  rule  making,  resource  allocation,  plarming,  service  delivery  and  social  control.”  He 
classifies  the  cc^roducticm  effort  based  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  citizen  participation  ermtribution 
to  the  shared  production  of  work  with  the  success  of  the  service  outcome.” 

•  Sin  qua  non  coproduction  is  where  citizen  participation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
production  and  the  success  of  the  work.”  For  exarrqrle,  the  Reserve  CompOTient  provides  one- 
half  of  die  capability  with  one-quarter  of  the  global  missions  for  Air  Mobility  Command's 
strategic  airlift  mission.” 

•  Optional  coproducticm  is  the  cemtribution  of  citizen  participation  that  is  "clonal"  to  the 
accompUshmait  of  die  work.  However,  if  present,  it  enhances  the  quality  or  increases  the 
quantity  of  the  work  with  an  improvement  in  the  service.”  For  exanqile  Individual  Mobilization 
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Augmentees  of  the  Air  Force  Reserves  work  as  scientific  and  engineering  support  on  Space 
Research  and  Develc^)ment  Programs  at  Phillips  Laboratory.®* 

•  "Frosting  on  the  cake"  cq)roduction  is  citizen  participation  to  perform  work  that  would 
probably  not  be  done  without  the  volunteer  production  of  the  service.®®*  For  example.  Reserve 
officers  recruit  prospective  high  sdiool  candidates  in  the  Air  Force  Academy  Liaison  Program 
for  foe  United  States  Air  Force  Academy  .®* 

Conceptually,  a  spectrum  of  citizai  participation  shows  foe  categories  of  work  in  relationship  to 


foe  inqrortance  of  foe  work  to  foe  government  agency. 


Figure  2.4 

Spectrum  of  Citizen  Participation^^ 

Bjur  has  identified  an  important  mechanism  for  looking  at  ctproduction  fi'om  foe  "direct"  and 
"indirect"  activity  of  volunteers.  Whitaker,  Sharpe,  and  Rich  support  foe  "indirect"  perspective  as  being 
a  valid  part  of  foe  coproduction  concert.  Whitaker  supports  foe  "indirect"  perspective  with  his 
discussion  of  corr^liarrt  acticxi  by  civilian  participatirm  as  an  irrportant  element  of  foe  service  delivery 
system®^.  Sharp  supports  foe  "indirect"  perspective  where  conqrliance  of  governmental  regulaticais  is  an 
impnitant  elemart  by  \foich  citizens  set  foe  service  conditions  for  foe  government’s  delivery  of  services.®® 
Many  of  Rich's  "passive"  citizen  activities  of  dealing  with  service  agrarts  is  dependent  <m  foe  degree  of 
compliance  a  citizen  gives  toward  foe  service  agent  and  service  delivery.®*  However,  using  Brudney  and 
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England's  coproduction  idea  of  determining  the  critical  mix  of  usable  coproduction  attributes,  the 
"indirect"  activity  of  volunteers  may  be  delimited  from  the  working  definition  of  coproduction  in 
examining  the  relationship  between  the  Active  and  Reserve  components  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  critical  mix  of  civilian  participation  is  the  degree  of  interaction  between  the  r^lar  producer 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  civilian  consumers  vdiere  citizen  volunteers  of  reservists  provide  the 
"direct"  civilian  participation.  It  is  this  direct  interaction  between  die  citizen  volunteers  of  reservists  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force  which  provides  the  service  delivery  of  National  Defense.  Conversely, 
"indirect"  activity  is  largely  missing  from  the  direct  production  activity  of  the  citizen  volxmteers  of 
reservists,  and,  just  as  inqjortantly,  "indirect"  activity  is  also  missing  from  the  civilian  consumers  in  die 
larger  overall  context. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  PAY  AND  MOTIVATION 

Wesley  Bjur  presoits  a  working  definition  of  coproduction.  Following  the  work  of  Gilbert 
Siegel,®^  cqiroduction  can  be  defined  "as  performing  the  work  of  government  direcdy  or  indirecdy  by 
persons  vdio  are  not  einployed  by  government  to  do  that  work."“  This  begs  the  question  of  wiiat  is  the 
motivation  of  an  individual  to  volunteer  his  labor  without  monetary  compensation?  Bjur  initially 
answered  that  individuals  and  voluntary  associates  participate  out  of  a  motivation  of  enli^tened  self- 
interest.®’  He  elaborates  by  using  die  social  exchange  dieory  of  sociologist  George  Homans.  Social 
exchange  theory  (based  on  the  economic  exchange  theory  premise  of  furthering  ones  self-interest  in  a 
market  economy)  is  the  relationship  where  individuals  trade  something  of  value,  such  as  personal  labor, 
to  receive  something  in  value,  such  as  power,  prestige,  or  wealth®*.  Bjur  has  developed  a  motivational 
framework  based  on  the  type  of  exchange  and  the  organizaticmal  forms  of  government  described  by 
Richard  Rich  in  his  article  Institutional  Perquisites  to  Voluntary  Participation  in  Municipal  Service 
Delivery^ 
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Bases  for  Participation  as  a  Function 
of  Structure  and  Type  of  Exchange 

Organized  Form  of  Participation 


Figure  2.5 

Bases  for  Participation  as  a  Function  of 
Structure  and  Type  of  Exchange’® 


Bjur  identifies  prestige  as  the  primary  motivaticm  for  coproduction  volunteer  activity.  It  is  the 
attribute  of  prestige,  vdiere  Ihe  individual  has  the  perception  that  his  or  her  participation  will  be 
acknowledged,  recognized,  and  appreciated  by  his  con5)atriots,  community,  and  host  governmental 
activity  for  which  the  individual  will  exchange  his  time,  labor,  and  participation.”  However,  it  is 
possible  for  the  motivation  of  prestige  to  degaierate  into  a  personal  motivation  for  political  power 
especially  when  participation  takes  place  in  large  communities  or  wifli  large  bureaucracies  where 
members  lose  the  sense  of  knowing  one  another.’^  And,  imfortunately,  political  power  can  be  translated 
into  wealth  by  the  unscrupulous  fow. 


Motivation  for  reservist  participation  include  feelings  of  prestige,  pride  in  serving  in  an  elite 
organization  (not  everyone  can  serve)  and  patriotism.  Reservists  experience  the  challenges  and  rewards 
of  working  within  a  defined  hierarchical  system  and  get  to  experience  the  camaraderie  the  Air  Force 
culture  affords  them.  They  also  get  to  put  into  practice,  skills  and  abilities  they  are  trained  in  and  often 
excel  at,  but  may  not  be  oflFered  in  the  civiUan  community.  It  is  easy  to  observe  the  non-tangible 
"prestige"  rewards  and  recognition  that  Reservists  derive  fi'om  their  participation  in  the  Air  Force. 

Another  point  of  view  and  basic  assunption  on  the  issue  of  pay  and  motivation  is  to  delimit  pay 
as  a  motivation  for  participation.  Bjur,  with  his  definition  of  coproduction  describing  "volunteer"  as 
being  non-employed  (not  paid)  to  do  the  governments  work  is  a  major  (xmstraint  in  using  coproduction 
concepts  to  imderstand  the  Active  and  Reserve  Componrait  relationship.  Air  Force  Reservists  are  paid 
for  ftieir  civihan  participaticm.  The  amount  of  pay  varies  fi'om  full  enqrloyment  of  a  member 
representing  the  Reserve  Conqjonent  on  Active  Duty  to  participation  for  only  retirement  points.  Reserve 
retirement,  pa5rable  at  age  60,  is  dqiendent  on  a  member  earning  a  minimum  of  50  retirement  points  a 
year  for  a  minimum  career  of  20  years.”  The  part-time  paid  reservist  gets  one  retirement  point  and  one 
days  active  duty  pay  for  each  full  day  of  active  duty  participation.  He  or  she  gets  two  retirement  points 
and  two  days  of  active  duty  pay  fiar  a  full  eigjit  hour  Inactive  Duty  Training  day  of  participation.’'’ 

Other  economic  benefits  include  unlimited  Base  Exchange  shopping  pri'vileges,  12  shopping  visits  to  the 
Commissary  per  year.  Space  Available  travel  on  military  aircraft  and  use  of  Morale,  Welfere,  and 
Recreaticm  ficilities.”  Upcxi  retiremart,  the  Reserve  member  gets  the  same  retirement  bmefits  as  an 
individual  who  retired  off  of  active  duty.  There  is  definitely  a  financial  and  mraietary  motivaticm  for  an 
individual  to  join  and  participate  in  the  Reserve  Competent. 

However,  it  is  beyemd  the  scq>e  of  this  research  to  examine  this  critical  motivatiem  for 
participation  in  ftie  Reserves.  For  the  purposes  of  this  research  it  is  irrqrortant  to  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a  mraietary  motivation  for  participation,  but  this  research  cxxicentrates  on  the  "fit"  of  other 
coproduction  exmeepts  to  the  relationship  between  the  Active  and  Reserve  Conqxmaits.  Monetary 
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motivation  for  reserve  participation  should  be  examined  as  a  tf^ic  for  follow-on  study  to  this  research, 
and,  ejqjUcitly  be  examined  for  how  monetary  motivation  impacts  coproduction  participation. 

COPRODUCTION  REDEFINED ...  the  ’’critical  mnt”  to  ’’size  and  shape”  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Component 

Using  a  broad  definition  of  volunteerism  by  delimiting  the  mmetary  motivation  of  partic^ating 
in  the  reserves  and  by  en:q}hasizing  the  motivational  attribute  of  prestige  in  citizen  participation  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  useful  definition  of  coproduction.  The  issue  is  not  that  the  interpretation  of  Bjur's 
definition  of  coproduction  is  valid  or  not  vaUd,  but,  more  importantly  is  it  relevant  to  fiie  specific 
environment  where  pohcy  makers  are  engaged  in  making  resource  allocation  decisions  based  on 
coproducticMi  concepts.  For  this  researdi,  the  issue  is  to  better  understand  the  interpretation  and 
inqilementation  of  the  Total  Force  Pohcy.  It  is  hoped  throu^  fire  apphcatiwi  of  coproduction  concepts, 
foe  "sizing  and  shaping"  of  foe  Total  Force  can  be  better  operaticmalized  in  foe  actual  delivery  of  services 
foat  con^jose  natimial  defense.  So  for,  foe  review  of  literature  has  shown  foe  "critical  mix  of  those 
coproducticMi  attributes  that  define  foe  Active  Conqjonent  and  Reserve  Conqionart  relationship  to  be  foe 
"voluntary"  and  "active"  participation  of  reserve  mraibers  in  foe  performance  of  "hard"  services  to  make 
a  "positive"  and  "direct"  contributi(Hi  to  foe  service  dehvery  process.  The  Reservists'  citizen  participation 
takes  place  in  foe  rfnminant  bureaucracy  of  foe  United  States  Air  Force,  where  foe  mix  between  r^lar 
producer  and  citizen  producer-ccmsumers  has  been  relatively  healfoy  and  harmraiious.  However,  in  a 
search  for  greater  fiscal  efficiaicy,  pohcy  makers  are  striving  to  redefine  foe  "critical  mix"  of  foe  "size 
and  shape"  of  foe  AC  and  RC  mix. 

POLICY  MAKING  AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

A  norm  in  defining  inqportant  elements  of  coproducti(*i  has  enqihasized  citiz^  participation  in 
foe  production  of  governmental  services  (Whitaker,  Sharp,  Rich,  and  Bjur).  A  number  of  researchers 
have  asserted  that  coproduction  can  baiefit  foe  service  dehvery  process  by  fostering  citizar  involvemart 
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in  policy  making;  developing  more  active  rather  than  passive  forms  of  participation;  and,  by  increasing 
production  efficiency.  The  political  concern  for  production  efificiaicy  of  services  has  gained  special 
importance  in  the  governmental  environment  of  balancing  the  budget,  down-sizing  the  government,  and 
extracting  the  peace  dividend  from  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  Among  the  most  common  efforts  to  increase 
producti(»i  efficiency  is  the  reallocation  of  the  costs  of  programs  and  services  to  obtain  an  efficiency  of 
accomplishing  more  with  less.  Mark  Rosentraub  and  Elaine  Sharp  note  that  coproducticm  is  a 
production-oriented  activity  where: 

•  First,  coproduction  can  lead  to  cost  reductions  througji  greater  efficiencies  in  the  production 
of  services. 

•  Second,  higher  quality  of  service  usually  will  result. 

•  Third,  cqiroduction  offers  e?q)anded  importunities  for  citizens  to  participate  in  decisions 
regarding  urban  services  and  this  participation  results  both  in  greater  satisfaction  and  in  support 
for  the  public  sector.’® 


Building  on  this  context,  Robert  Warren,  Karen  Harlow,  and  Mark  Rosentraub  have  developed  a 
framework  of  citizen  participaticm  in  the  production  of  services  for  studying  the  activities  of  citizens  in 
their  relationship  to  the  production  of  urban  services.”  Using  Roger  Park's,  et  al,  economic  based 
definition  of  ccmroduction  —  CoproducticHi  involves  the  mixing  of  the  productive  efforts  of  regular  and 
consumer  prcxlucers’*—  they  sought  to  delimit  a  concept  of  coproduction  differ^iating  it  from  other 
forms  of  production.  Examining  citizai  participation  in  the  production  of  personal  safety  as  related  to 
the  production  of  police  services,  friey  propose  three  types  of  prcxiuction;  ancillary  production,  parallel 
production,  and  coprcxlucticxi: 

•  Ancillary  Production  involves  those  citizen  activities,  c<x)peration,  and  general  accqrtance  of 
the  norms,  rules,  and  responsibilities  for  living  with  others  as  part  of  a  community.  Citizens 
involved  in  ancillary  activities  are  exhibiting  their  social  responsibility  by  cooperating  with  the 
government  as  a  service  provider.  Concerning  perscmal  safety,  examples  of  ancillary  production 
bdiavior  include  reporting  crimes,  parents  socializing  children  to  obey  laws,  and  drivers 
licensing  their  automobiles. 

•  Parallel  Production  involves  those  civihan  activities  undertaken  by  an  individual  or  group  to 
produce  services  in  the  private  sector  similar  to  services  produced  in  the  pubhc  sector,  but 
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without  contact  with  the  governmental  service  agency.  Citizens  involved  in  parallel  activities  are 
acting  independ®itly  of  the  government  in  trying  to  fulfill  a  need.  Concerning  the  need  for 
persraial  safety,  some  examples  of  the  autonomous  nature  of  parallel  production  include 
ingtalling  a  home  bugler  alarm,  buying  a  gun  for  femily  protection,  and  citizm  patrols  without 
any  interaction  with  the  police. 

•  Ccproduction  is  thrai  delimited  to  those  citizen  activities  intended  to  augmait  and  directly 
contribute  to  the  producticm  of  services  in  conjoint  behavior  with  the  governmental  agency. 
Citizens  are  involved  in  the  conjoint  cooperation  with  pubUc  agencies  to  undertake  the 
production  of  services  as  a  consumer  producer  of  those  services.  Coproductive  examples  of 
working  with  a  police  department  for  increasing  pubUc  safety  include  setting  iq)  a  neighborhood 
"crime  watch",  a  home  bugler  alarm  monitored  by  a  police  station,  and  citiz^  patrols 
coordinated  with  the  police.’® 

Figure  2.6  illustrates  this  typology; 


A  Typology  of  Citizens’  Actions  and  Participation 
in  the  Production  of  Police  Services 


♦  Ancillary  production; 
Reporting  crimes, 
reporting  suspicious 
situations  to  police, 
socializing  children  to 
obey  laws. 


♦  Parallel  production: 
Purchase  of  guard 
dog,  installing 
electronic  alarm, 
hiring  private  security 
firm,  citizen  patrols. 


♦  Coproduction: 

Citizen  patrols  coordinated  with  police, 
establish  block  parents  to  protect  school 
children  with  assistance  of  city  agency, 
using  city  equipment  to  put  identifying 
marks  on  personal  property. 


Figure  2.6 

A  Typology  of  Citizens’  Actions  and  participation 
in  the  Production  of  Police  Services*® 


From  a  pubUc  policy  making  perspective,  the  results  of  distinguishing  among  ancillary 
production,  parallel  production,  and  coproduction  allows  more  issues  and  resource  allocation  decisions  to 
be  studied  than  delimiting  the  definition  to  coproduction  alone.**  These  concepts  have  been  commonly 
grouped  in  file  literature  as  part  of  the  cc^roduction  concqit,  but,  as  brokai  out,  can  now  better  relate 
poUcy  analysis  to  die  distribution  of  service  effects  of  cqjroduction  within  the  governmental  service 
delivery  system.*’  This  typology  allows  for  a  more  in-depth  methodology  in  die  study  of  personal  safety 
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in  a  community  with  an  examination  of  both  the  public  and  private  dimensions  of  service  delivery.®^ 
Mark  Rosentraub  and  Robert  Warren  e^qjand  this  typology  throu^  their  research  on  the  issue  of 
coproduction  as  a  management  tool  througji  the  assessment  of  citizoi  participation  in  the  production  of 
urban  services.  Working  from  the  three  basic  forms  of  citizen  participation;  ancillary  production, 
parallel  production  and  coproduction,  they  classify  each  form  as  passive,  active,  or  comp^tive  citizen 
action.  Active  or  conapetitive  activities  are  further  broken  into  the  categories  of  investment,  i.e.,  it  costs 
the  citizen  money;  or,  changed  behavior,  i.e.,  costs  are  non-monetary. 

•  Passive  activities  entail  lone  citizen  participation  without  the  interaction  or 
involvement  with  other  members  of  the  community  or  service  agents. 

•  Active  activities  entail  individual  or  group  participation  with  direct  interaction  and 
involvement  with  the  community  and  the  support  and  involvement  of  the  service  agents. 

•  Competitive  activities  entail  citizen  participation  which  can  be  directly  perceived  as 
competing  with  a  service  agents’  operations.*'* 

Figiue  2.7  illustrates  this  expanded  typology  used  as  part  of  an  analysis  on  citizen  involvement  in  the 
production  of  public  safety; 
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Support  for  Citizens’  Actions 
and  Crime  Conditions* 

Crime  Condition 

Type  of 
Activity 

Crime  Burglary  Robbery  Assault  Lights 

Seriousness 

Overall 

Ancillary 

Parallel 

Coproduction 

Control 

Passive 

Active 

Competitive 

Cost  Change 
Behavior 
Investment 


.21 

.18 

.20 

.21 

.14 

.28 

.20 

.29 

.23 

NS 

.20 

.17 

.18 

.19 

NS 

.24 

.23 

.21 

.20 

.13 

.22 

NS 

.22 

.23 

NS 

NS 

NS 

.13 

NS 

NS 

.17 

.11 

.17 

.16 

NS 

.27 

.17 

.28 

.24 

.14 

‘All  rank-order  correlations  significant  at  .05  level  or  less;  NS  —  not  significant 


Figure  2.7 

Support  for  Citizens’  Actions  and  Crime  Conditions** 


The  results  of  their  observations  are  not  as  in:q)ortant  as  the  general  observations  and  the 
methodology  used  to  obtain  them.  Their  approach  is  to  use  a  detailed  survey  consisting  of  a  self- 
administered  questionnaire  measuring  police  perceptions  of  citizm  partic4>atioo.  Basically,  it  measures 
the  reactions  of  service  agents  to  the  various  forms  and  categories  of  citizen  participation.**  The 
research  shows  areas  of  police  support,  ambivalence,  and  hostility  for  civilian  participation  that  shape 
die  character  of  pubhc  services  in  dieir  communities.*’  This  information  provides  policy  makers  with  die 
information  to  weigh  the  political  benefits  against  potential  costs  in  determining  die  resource  allocation 
decisicms  of  how  best  to  increase  service  levels  by  citizai  involvemait.**  It  provides  insights  of  how  to 
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tap  into  the  potential  economic  benefits  of  citizen  participation  with  possible  increased  levels  of  services, 
without  an  increase  in  ejq)enditures.*^  Just  as  importantly,  it  provides  management  insists  into  how  to 
build  dynamic  citizen  participation  programs  while  avoiding  the  problems  created  by  any  past  negative 
interactions  between  citizens  and  government  agents.®® 

COMPARATIVE  COPRODUCTION  MODEL 

Many  helpful  ideas  have  flowed  from  this  typology.  As  observed,  Rosentraub  and  Warren  have 
emphasized  the  potential  impact  of  coproduction  througji  the  spectrum  of  service  delivery  from  the  macro 
concerns  of  policy  making  to  the  micro  concerns  of  management.®'  In  a  related  fr  shion,  Rosentraub  and 
Harlow,  have  used  coproduction  concepts  to  study  the  relaticaiship  and  interactions  between  the  public 
and  private  actors  in  the  service  delivery  process.®^  The  team  of  Warren,  Ros^raub,  and  Harlow 
examine  a  narrow  part  of  the  public  and  private  relaticmship  when  they  examine  the  issue  of 
coproduction  and  equity  of  distribution  of  services.®^  Of  interest  to  this  researdi  is  flie  flexibility  and 
usability  of  this  analytical  finmework.  Building  on  this  work,  a  tailored  comparative  coproduction 
model  can  be  developed  to  examine  the  Total  Force  Policy,  and  pecifically  to  study  the  "sizing  and 
shaping"  dimaision  of  the  Total  Force. 

Rosentraub,  et  al,  has  idoitified  two  principal  areas  for  understanding  coproduction;  civilian 
participation  and  forms  of  production,  and  combined  them  into  one  typology.  For  the  study  of  the  Total 
Force,  it  is  necessary  to  break  out  the  area  of  civilian  participation  from  the  form  of  production  to  better 
understand  the  interaction  betweai  civilian  participaticm  and  the  service  it  produces.  Coproduction  is 
being  redefined  in  this  research  to  emphasize  the  performance  of  "hard"  services  to  make  a  "direct" 
contribution  to  the  production  of  a  service.  From  this  perspective  the  three  types  of  production; 
ancillary,  parallel  and  coproduction  should  be  redefined  to  emphasize  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 
Since  all  three  types  of  producticm  deal  with  the  crmcept  of  coproductirm  they  should  be  relabeled 
ancillary  coproducticm,  parallel  coproduction,  and  joint  coproduction.  Here  are  the  redefined  concepts 
for  the  different  forms  of  production: 
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•  Ancillary  coproduction  is  the  added  utility  created  by  civilian  participation  in  dirert 
cooperation  with  the  service  agent  where  the  outcome  of  production  is  of  secon^ty 
service  delivery  process.  In  other  words,  the  service  can  be  adequately  accomplished  by  the 
service  agent  without  the  extra  help  provided  by  the  civilian  participation. 

•  ParaUel  coproduction  is  the  added  utility  created  by  civilian  participation;  largely  md^endent 
(albeit,  with  managerial  oversight)  of  the  service  agent  where  the  outcome  of  production  is 
critical  to  the  service  delivery  process.  Basically,  the  work  would  not  get  done  without  this 

added  help. 

•  Joint  coproduction  is  the  added  utility  created  by  the  civiUan  participation  "conjoint"  or  in 
direct  cooperatitm  with  the  service  agait  where  the  outcome  of  production  is  crtoral  to  the 
service  delivery  process.®^  Again,  the  work  would  not  get  done  vnthout  this  added  help. 

A  fourth  category  of  production,  independent  production,  is  necessary  to  evolve  the  coproduction 

fiamework.  A  volunteer  organization  may  sometimes  foil  "to  serve"  the  government  agency  for  which  it 

works  within  the  coproduction  of  services.  Instead,  it  may  produce  its  own  self-driven  outcomes.  It  is 

the  responsibility  of  both  to  insure  that  independent  production  doesn't  occur,  but  even  more  so  for  the 
government  agency  who  has  been  given  the  public  trust  to  accompUsh  the  work. 

•  Independent  production  is  the  decrease  in  utility  created  by  civilian  participation;  largely 
independent  of  or  in  defiance  of  the  service  agent  where  the  activity  is  not  directly  linked  to 
producing  the  service  outcome.  It  is  the  self-indulgent  production  and  use  of  resources  by 
civilian-ctmsumers  outside  of  the  process  of  accon^ilishing  the  work  at  hand. 

Bish  and  Neubert  capture  the  civihan  participatiwi  essence  of  the  Rosentraub,  et  al. ,  typology. 

When  examining  public  safety,  they  find  three  categories  of  civilian  participation  activities  to  be  helpful: 

(1)  individual  citizen’s  activities,  (2)  group  or  joint  activities,  and  (3)  activities  undertaken  by  citizens  m 

direct  cooperation  with  the  poUce.*^  As  Warren,  Harlow,  and  Rosentraub  note,  these  categones  align 

themselves  fevorably  with  the  typology  (1)  individual  citizen's  activities  expressmg  the  civiUan 

participation  dimension  of  ancillary  production;  (2)  group  or  joint  activities  aUgned  with  parallel 

production  and  (3)  activities  undertaken  by  citizens  in  direct  cooperation  with  service  agents  ahgned  with 

coproducticm.’®  Breaking  out  the  area  of  civilian  participation  from  the  typology ,  a  matrix  using  Bish 

and  Neubert's  civilian  participation  activity  categories  can  be  created  along  with  the  newly  defined  forms 

of  producti(ai. 
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I 


Coproduction  Framework 


Type  of  Civilian  Participation  Activity 

Type  of 

Production 

Individual  Citizen 

Group 

Citizen  in  Direct 
Cooperation  With 
Service  Agents 

Ancillary 

Coproduction 

Parallel 

Coproduction 

Joint 

Production 

Independent 

Production 

Figure  2.8 

Coproduction  Framewoiit 

To  increase  the  scope  of  the  framework  to  encompass  die  passive,  active,  and  conqjetitive 
activities  of  civiUan  participation,  the  matrix  would  "ejqiand"  to  include  the  additional  elements  as  "sub- 
types"  of  each  civilian  participation  activity. 
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Type  of 
Production 


Ancillary 

Coproduction 


Parallel 

Coproduction 


Joint 

Production 


Independent 

Production 


Expanded  Coproduction  Framework _ 


Type  of  Civilian  Participation  Activity 


Individual  Citizen 


Group 


Citizen  in  Direct 
Cooperation  With 
Service  Agents 


p 

A 

A 

C 

S 

T 

S 

I 

I 

V 

V 

E 

E 

Figure  2.9 

Expanded  Coproduction  Framework 

The  framework  can  dien  be  tailored  to  look  at  specific  phenomena  in  the  policy  relationships. 
Rosentraub,  et  al,  further  define  active  and  competitive  activity  into  the  categories  of  civilian  participant 
investment  or  changed  behavior.  The  expanded  firework  can  be  tailored  in  a  similar  feshion  to 
examine  diis  phenomena: 
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Tailored  Coproduction  Framework 


Type  of  Civilian  Participation  Activity 

Individual  Citizen 

Group 

Citizen  in  Direct 
Cooperation  With 
Service  Agents 

I  B  I  B  I 
N  E  N  E  N 
V  H  v|h  V 
E  A 
S  V 
I 

o 

R 


Ancillary 

Coproduction 


Parallel 

Coproduction 


Joint 

Production 


Independent 

Production 


P=Passive  A= Active  C=Competitive 


I  B  I 
N  E  N 
V  H  V 
E  A  E 
V  S  V  S  V 
I  T  I  T  I 
O  M  O  M  O 
R  E  R  E  R 


I  B  I  B  I  B  I |B 
N  E  N  E  N  E  N 
V  H  V  H  V  H  ViH 
A  E  A  E  A 


A  E  A  E|A 

V  s  v|s 

I  T  I 
O  M  O 
R  E  R 


Figure  2.10 

Tailored  Coproduction  Framework 

The  idea  of  a  tailored  coproduction  framework  Iraids  itself  to  being  an  anal3^cal  device.  It  can 
be  used  to  examine  the  Total  Force  relationship  from  the  citizen  participant’s  perspective,  from  the 
service  agent's  perspective,  or  to  examine  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  relationship,  or  to  look  at  specific 
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constructs  of  Ihe  relationship.  Of  specific  mq)oitance  to  the  Total  Force  Policy  is  the  examination  of  its 
two  constructs  of  "seamless  integration,"  and  "sizing  and  shaping"  the  Total  Force.  While  the  "seamless 
integratiiMi"  dimension  is  of  interest,  the  primary  thrust  of  the  preset  invesUgatum  is  Ihe  "sizmg  and 
shaping"  of  the  Total  Force.  Specifically  at  issue  is  the  use  of  the  coproduction  framework  to  provide 
policy  makers  insists  into  how  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  National  Security  Strategy  from 
a  fiscal-budget-based  approach.  A  tailored  coproduction  framework  could  be  developed  to  analyze  each 
of  the  four  areas  of  prime  amcem  of  the  fiscal-budget-based  approach  of  (1)  force  structure,  (2) 
Modernization,  Readiness  and  Operational  Tempo  (OPTEMPO),  (3)  support  infrastructure,  and  (4) 
capability;  and,  then  interrelate  them  back  through  a  process  of  risk  assessment  to  the  implementation  of 

strategy. 

Bureaucracies  are  characterized  by  fiieir  own  culture,  operating  norms,  and  structure.  To  apply 
the  Cqiroduction  Framework  to  the  bureaucratic  Mivironment  of  Reserve  participatirai  requires  a  diange 
in  the  nomenclature  of  Bish  and  Neubert's  three  types  of  citizen  activities:  (1)  mdividual  citizen 
activities,  (2)  group  activities,  and  (3)  activities  undertaken  by  citizens  in  direct  correlation  vrith 
pohce.’’  To  reflect  the  bureaucratic  organization  of  the  USAF,  reserve  particraticai  activity  may  be 
categorized  as  being  accomplished  by  (1)  individual  reservists,  (2)  units,  and  (3)  reservist  in  direct 
cooperation  with  active  duty.  The  simple  Coproduction  Framework  is  changed  to  reflect  the  USAF 
organization.  It  is  this  Conrarative  Ccrroduction  Framework  which  wiU  be  used  in  examining  Ae 
Active  Conr<Mient  and  Reserve  Corrronent  nux  in  Ae  "sizing  and  Aaping"  of  Ae  USAF. 
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Comparative  Coproduction  Framework 

Type  of  Reserve  Participation  Activity 

Type  of 

Production 
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Joint 
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Independent 
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Figure  2.11 

Comparative  Coproduction  Framewoiic 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  COPRODUCTION  FRAMEWORK 

It  is  important  to  develop  die  cc^roductiOTi  framewoik  to  systematically  imderstand  the  attnbutes 
of  die  Reserve  Conqionent.  This  framework  may  be  used  by  decision  makers  to  better  shape  the  RC/AC 
mix  offerees  in  the  future.  According  to  the  literature,  no  one  has  used  coproduction  theory  to  size  and 
shape  military  forces.  To  be  blunt,  using  a  strict  interpretation  of  coproduction  theory,  the  Reserve 
Component  as  part  of  the  Air  Force,  should  not  be  contrasted  against  the  Active  Component  because 
they  are  paid  for  their  service  and  may  be  considered  a  differoit  arm  of  the  same  governmental 
organization.  However,  the  literature  review  on  cqiroduction  theory  has  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of 
using  coproduction  excepts  to  conqiare  the  "part-time"  volunteer  RC  citizen-airman  and  contrast  their 
attributes  with  the  "full-time"  AC  regular-airman  and  with  a  more  liberal  interpretation  may  siqiport  the 
development  of  this  framework.  By  necessity,  the  initial  jfiramewoik  would  be  very  sinqile  and  would 
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illustrate  vdiat  benefits  the  tool  of  coproduction  could  provide  the  decision  maker.  It  is  not  meant  to 
rqjlace  any  scientific  tools  of  measurement  the  decision  maker  mi^  have  at  his  or  her  disposal,  rather  it 
may  be  a  future  technique  to  gamer  and  develqj  additional  insists.  At  best,  the  use  of  coproduction 
theory  is  presented  as  another  tool  fi)r  Air  Force  leaders  to  use  in  sizing  and  shaping  their  forces. 

TYPES  OF  RESERVE  COMPONENT  PARTICIPATION 

To  use  the  coproduction  finmework,  one  needs  to  understand  the  differait  types  of  production, 
and,  how  individuals  and  groups  participate  in  the  cqproduction  process.  The  coproduction  process 
relies  on  people  —  reserve  and  guard  members  ~  to  work  with  the  govemmatt  officials  --  the  active  duty 
Air  Force  members  --  to  coproduce  societal  service  outcomes  ~  Naticmal  Defense.  Reserve  and  guard 
members  eidier  participate  alone  as  indiinduals,  or  as  an  individual  within  a  unit,  or  collectively  as  part 
of  a  unit.  And,  in  the  Air  Force,  they  are  very  effective  in  each  role. 

Using  the  redefined  interpretaticm  of  coproduction  theory  and  the  comparative  coproduction 
framework,  the  different  attributes  of  selected  Reserve  Component  oiganizaticms  may  be  contrasted  and 
conpared  with  mie  anodier  and  also  with  dieir  active  duty  counterparts.  This  will  provide  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  coproduction  fi'amework.  Later,  this  information  will  be  used  in  a 
building  block  approach  to  hypoflietically  size  and  shape  the  mix  of  RC  to  the  AC  forces  using  tiie 
simple  exanqile  of  a  national  demand  for  20  Figjiter  Wings  Equivalents. 
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Figure  2.12 

Comparative  Coproduction  Framework 


An  exanq}le  of  Reserve  members  w4io  work  alone  are  Individual  Mobilizatitm  Augmentees 
(IMAs).^*  Think  of  them  as  consultants  individually  assigned  to  differait  Air  Force  organizations. 

Many  of  diem,  in  time  of  war,  would  take  over  positions  of  saiior  leadership,  freeing  up  die  AC  leaders 
to  acconqilisli  more  inqiortant  tasks.  During  Desert  Storm,  an  eclectic  collection  of  scientist  and 
engineer  IMA  ccHisultants  worked  on  the  Air  Comptment  Commander's  staff  to  more  effectively  execute 
die  air  canqiaign  against  Iraq®®.  Networking  with  their  ccHmecticois  in  private  industry,  they  were  able  to 
quickly  acconqilish  many  "top  secret"  bizarre  and  unique  capabilities  ...  an  unclassified  exan^le 
was  the  development  and  fielding  of 2,000  pound  bombs  which  penetrated  over  1,000  feet  below  the 
surfece  of  the  desert  to  destroy  buried  Iraqi  command  and  control  centers.'®® 
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An  example  of  RC  members  work  as  individuals  within  a  unit  are  the  AFRES  and  ANG 

"Reserve  Associate"  units  of  Air  Mobility  Command.  Basically,  they  are  reserve  aircrews  assigned  to  a 
reserve  unit  who  show  up  to  fly  the  active  duty  aiiplanes  of  their  "associate"  active  duty  unit.*  Under 

the  "mixed  crew"  concept  they  may  actually  fly  with  crew  members  of  the  AC.  It  doesn’t  sound  like  a 
very  good  idea,  but,  in  feet  it  works  so  well  at  "keeping  the  fleet  flying"  by  providing  a  larger  pool  of 
crew  members  which  are  available  to  fly  that  no  other  portion  of  force  structure  depends  more  heavily  on 
the  reserves  for  augmentation.***^  Associate  units  are  oflai  used  as  the  model  for  RC/AC  cooperation, 
prompting  many  recommendations  to  e?q)andthe  concept.***^ 

An  example  of  Guard  members  vho  work  as  a  unit  is  fee  New  Mexico  Air  National  Guard. 
Known  as  fee  "enchilada  Air  Force"  fee  New  Mexico  Guard  trains  and  figjits  F-16s  as  a  cohesive  figihter 
wing.***^  Renown  today  for  its  close  air  siqiport  capability,  it  grew  this  legacy  fi-om  fee  Vietnam  war 
where  fee  "taco"  call-sign  of  fee  New  Mexico  National  Guard  was  one  of  fee  most  requested  filter  call 
signs  to  provide  "bombs  c«i  target"  by  fee  men  fi^iting  on  fee  ground . . .  give  me  one  of  them  "tacos" 
feey  used  to  say.*°^ 

TYPES  OF  RC  COPRODUCTION 

To  use  fee  coproduction  fiamework,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  and  apply  fee  four  different 
types  of  production;  indqpendait  production,  parallel  cx^roduction,  ancillary  cq)roduction,  and,  joint 
coproductiem.  The  coproduction  process  relies  oa  fee  interactiem  between  fee  dominant  Governmental 
oiganization  generating  fee  service  -  fee  United  States  Air  Force  —  and  fee  supporting  activity  —  in  this 
case  fee  organizations  of  fee  United  States  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  -  to  coproduce 
societal  service  outcomes  -  National  Defense.  Independart  production  exists  when  feere  is  no 
interacticHi  between  organizations  and  a  service  outcome  is  still  produced  . . .  feere  is  no  coproduction 
because  feere  is  no  direct  ccmtact  or  interactiem  between  fee  AC  or  RC.  Parallel  coproduction  occurs 
whai  fee  RC  produces  service  outcomes  like  those  of  fee  AC,  but  wifeout  direct  cooperation  or 
interaction  wife  fee  AC.  Ancillary  coproduction  occurs  when  fee  RC  contributirai  to  production  is 
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supplemental  to  the  AC  service  outcome.  Joint  coproduction  is  the  coproduction  of  service  outcomes 
through  direct  and  conjoint  activities  between  the  AC  and  RC. 

An  exan^)le  of  indqjendent  production  is  the  "organizing"  responsibilities  of  the  Air  Force,  its 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  CINCs,  and  executive  staffs.  Air  Force  Doctrine  believes  that  Air  Force 
forces  should  be  organized  to  enhance  centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution.’®®  As  with  all 
concepts,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  conqjlexity  polluting  the  assessment,  but,  by  and  large  the  Active 
Component  should  be  in  charge  of  executing  "centralized  control."  The  RC  needs  to  communicate  its 
requirements  to  the  AC  and  run  its  own  executive  affairs;  but,  generally  the  RC  should  stay  in  its 
support  role  as  a  "doer  of  tasks"  under  "decentralized  execution."  What  can  be  emphatically  stated  is 
that  the  RC  should  not  be  doing  any  independent  production  <hi  its  own.  Its  job  is  to  support  die  Air 
Force  and  not  independently  create  its  own  National  Security  outcomes  ...  If  it  did,  there  would  be  "two 
Air  Forces"  generating  National  Security.  In  this  framework,  the  RC  would  never  be  expected  to  list  any 
activities  across  from  independait  production. 

An  exanqile  of  parallel  coproducticm  is  the  "enchilada  Air  Force"  of  the  New  Mexico  Air 
Naticmal  Guard.  It  is  designed,  organized,  and  equipped  to  be  an  organic  fighter  wing,  aWiough  smaller, 
very  similar  to  an  Active  Duty  Air  Force  Fighter  Wing.’®^  Its  capability  and  structure  can  be  "plugged- 
in"  to  the  Air  Force  structure  at  any  time  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  other  ANG  imhs  during  Desert 
Storm,  "no-fly"  missicxis  over  Iraq,  and  fligjits  in  support  of  the  peacekeeping  mission  in  Bosnia. ’°®  It 
still  has  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Air  Force's  Operational  Readiness  Inspection  and  be  able 
to  mobilize  and  deploy  within  72  hours  of  notification,’®®  but,  it  is  also  part  of  the  "gocxl  old  boy" 
Naticmal  Guard  system  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  wifli  its  own  culture  and  norms.  In  the  fiamework, 
fliis  ANG  Fighter  Wing  was  idmtified  as  an  illustration  of  a  unit  involved  in  parallel  coproduction. 

An  example  of  ancillary  coprcxluction  would  be  the  IMAs  from  the  Air  Force's  Phillips 
Laboratory,  the  high-tech  national  laboratory  responsible  for  advanced  weapons  and  space  research. 
Senior  in  rank,  most  Lab  IMAs  are  Colonels  or  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  are  highly  educated.  Over  half 
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have  Ph  D  s  in  the  hard  sciences.”®  There  may  be  cmly  cme,  sometimes  two,  assigned  to  eadi  tedinology 
directorate.  Often,  acting  as  intermediaries  from  the  private-sector,  many  have  had  dealings  with  the  lab 
(both  as  private  contractor  and  professicmal  officer)  for  over  a  decade  and  provide  the  "corporate 
memory"  for  the  laboratory  on  the  evoluticm  of  certain  technologies  or  projects.”'  However,  ftieir 
combmed  "day-to-day"  contribution  is  ancillary  to  ftie  overall  missicm  of  this  national  laboratory.  In  the 
fiamework,  an  IMA  was  idaitified  as  an  individual  involved  in  ancillary  cqrroduction. 

An  ftvamplft  of  joint  coproduction  would  be  the  Reserve  Associate  units  of  the  Air  Mobility 
Command  (AMC).  Reserves  provide  amsiderable  peacetime  augmentation  to  die  AMC,  amounting  to 
oae  in  every  four  of  the  AMC's  global  missicms.  With  the  Reserve  Associate  concept,  tiiey  woik  "hand 
in  glove"  wifli  their  AC  counterparts(lO).”^  The  way  the  Reserve  Associate  concept  works  is  that  an 
Active  Duty  unit  who  owns  die  airplanes  and  provides  a  majority  of  the  maintenance  and  other  support 
ftir  the  airplanes,  has  "associated"  with  it  an  RC  unit,  which  just  provides  the  people,  mosdy  aircrew  and 
some  maintoiance  personnel,  to  assist  the  Active  Duty  unit.  The  RC  also  provides  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  qualitative  experience  and  capability  to  the  missions,  evai  on  top  of  its  significant 
quantitative  contributirai.  It  seems  most  of  the  aircrew,  specifically  pilots,  "bring  to  the  table" 
considerable  experience  fi-om  their  civilian  jobs  as  airline  pilots  as  well  as  the  eiqierience  gleaned  from 
having  served  at  least  one  tour  on  active  duty.”^  In  this  finmewoik,  the  Reserve  Associate  units  were 
identified  as  an  illustration  of  individuals  who  work  within  a  unit  involved  in  joint  coproduction. 

THE  ECONOMIC  APPROACH  TO  COPRODUCTION 

Peihaps  the  greatest  omseosus  on  the  eamomic  approach  to  the  ccmcqjt  of  coproduction  was 
made  at  the  Workshop  in  Political  Theory  and  Policy  Analysis  at  Indiana  University  by  the  consortium 
of  authors  Roger  Parks,  Paul  Baker,  Larry  Kiser,  Ronald  Oakerson,  Elinor  Ostrom,  Vincait  Ostrom, 
Stephen  Percy,  Martha  Vandivort,  Gordon  Whitaker,  and  Rick  Wilson.”^'  Using  the  Kiser  and  Percy 
concepts  of  "regular  producers,"  where  pubhc  agencies  undertake  production  to  exchange  outputs  for 
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goods  and  other  services;  and,  "ccmsiuner  producers"  ■where  citizens  and  groups  undertake  transformation 
activities  to  directly  crmsume  produced  service  ou^uts,”*  they  stated; 

Coproduction  involves  a  mixing  of  the  productive  efforts  of  regular  and 
consumer  producers.  This  mixing  may  occur  directly,  involving  coordinated  efforts  in 
the  same  producticm  process,  or  indirwtly  througji  independent,  yet  related  efforts  of 
regular  producers  and  consumer  producers.  Cc^roduction,  if  it  occurs,  occurs  as  a 
result  of  technological,  economic,  and  institutional  influences.  Technology  determines 
whether  fliere  are  production  functicxis  for  a  service  where  both  regular  and  consumer 
producer  activities  craitribute  to  the  output.  Ecrmomic  considerations  determine  whether 
it  is  efficient  to  mix  regular  and  ccaisumer  producer  acti'vities  to  produce  the  service. 

Institutional  considerations  determine  whether  appropriate  mixing  is  allowed  in 
situations  where  coproduction  is  technically  feasible  and  economically  efficient,  and 
whether  mixing  is  hscouraged  where  it  is  inefficiait."® 

The  solidarity  of  this  position  by  Parks,  et.al.,  is  supported  in  one  way  or  another 
by  Brudney  and  England,  Bjur,  Rich,  Rosentraub,  et  al.,  and  Sharp.  Perhaps  tiie  most  visual 
rqiresentation  of  the  cx^roductiOTi  relaticxiship  betweoi  regular  producers  and  consumer  producers  was 
provided  by  Brudney  and  England  where  they  showed  coproductirm  as  the  “critical  mix”  betweai  regular 
producers  and  citizen  consumers.”^  Bjur  classified  the  coproduction  effort  in  terms  of  its  intact  on  flie 
service  delivery  outcome.”*  Rich  measured  the  outcome.”®  Rosaitaub,  et  al.,  believed  cr^roduction 
could  be  used  to  increase  quality  and  reduce  costs  by  providing  greater  efficiency  and  effectivaiess  in 
the  production  of  services.*^®  And,  Sharp  based  her  observaticKis  (Hi  the  dominant  model  of  service 
delivery  from  a  production  orientaticm.’^'  Eiqilicit  is  the  understanding  that  cc^rodudion  involves 
quantifiable  e<x)nomic  activities  that  can  be  managed  to  inqiact  the  delivery  service  pr(x»ss. 

Parks,  et  al.,  identify  two  ideal  types  of  coprodurAicni  economic  relatiiHiships;  “substituticHi”  and 
“interdepaident”  producticm.  Regular  producer  iiqiuts  (RP)  and  amsumer  producer  inputs  (CP)  are 
substitutes  when  their  respective  marginal  prcxlucts,  (all  them  gcxxl  or  service  a  and  b,  can  be  substituted 
for  (me  another.  Mathematically,  for  the  produc^cm  of  flie  total  quantity  of  a  g(K)d  or  service,  Q  =  aRP 
+  bCP.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  prcxiuce  flie  total  quantity  of  output  Qo  by  using  either  the  totality  of 
regular  pnxlucer  inputs  (Rpo  =  Qo/a),  or  ccmsumer  producer  inputs  (Cpo  =  Qo/b).‘“  For  flie  policy 
maker,  the  intact  of  substitution  gcxxis  and  services  is  that  decisicms  about  adding  or  reducing  regular 
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producer  or  consumer  producer  inputs  can  be  made  “independently”.'^  Optimization  of  service  delivery 
is  based  on  the  best  mix  of  RP  and  CP  marginal  contribution  to  the  desired  level  of  ouQjut.'^" 

The  policy  maker  loses  his  “indqiendence”  of  action  wdien  the  inputs  are  “interdepmdait.” 
Production  of  goods  and  services  relies  cm  a  direct  relationship  between  regular  producer  and  consumer 
producer  where  a  change  in  input  with  one  of  the  parties  directly  affects  die  ou^ut  of  the  other  party. 
This  relationship  can  take  many  forms.  Using  the  economic  theory  of  elasticity,  one  mathematical  form 
could  be  Q  =  cRPdCPe,  vdiere  c  is  a  scale  fector,  d  is  the  elasticity  ou^ut  fector  of  r^lar  producers, 
and  e  is  the  elasticity  ouQiut  fec^r  of  cxmsumer  producers.'^  With  die  ideal  form  of  mterdepaidenc^e, 
the  total  quantity  of  a  gcxid  or  service  requires  inputs  from  both  regular  and  ccmsumer  producers.  To 
increase  total  quantity  an  increase  of  input  for  both  regular  and  consumer  producers  must  take  place.'^ 
Optimizaticm  of  service  delivery  requires  a  calculus  to  adjust  the  best  mix  of  RP  and  CP  inputs  to 
maximize  ou^ut. 

A  norm  of  measuring  eccmomic  activity  is  the  budget.  Parks,  et  al.,  has  developed  a  budget 
function  showing  the  substitutive  and  interdepaident  economic  relatimships  (Figure  2.13).  By 
siirplifying  service  production,  vdiere  regular  and  consumer  inputs  are  rqiresented  by  hours  of  labor, 
they  evolved  the  budget  function,  B  =  wRP  +  oCP,  where  w  is  the  wage  rate  for  the  regular  producer  and 
o  is  the  opportunity  cost  for  the  time  sport  by  the  omsumer  producer  in  the  productirm  of  a  good  or 
service.  For  a  certain  budget  level,  say  B1  or  B2  diere  is  a  corresponding  mix  (the  black  line)  of  RP  and 
CP  iiqiuts.  Optimum  budget  allocation,  and  mix  of  inputs,  is  represented  for  budget  B1  at  points  P 1  and 
P3;  and,  for  budget  B2  at  points  P2  and  P4.*^’  The  specific  results  are  not  as  inportant  in  this  example 
as  the  overall  irrqilicaticm  that  the  “budget  function,  together  with  a  service  production  functicm, 
determine  whether  coproduction  is  ecatiomically  relevant  in  a  given  situaticm  and,  if  so,  the  efficient  mix 
of  inputs.”'^* 
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Figure  2.13 

Production  Relationships  and  Budget  Functions^^^ 

Consider  one  example.  How  is  c<q>roduction  measured?  It  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  social 
"service"  provided  to  a  community  or  it  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  "economics"  of  coproductiOTi. 
Using  the  adage  "follow  the  money,"  where  the  most  pervasive  issue  is  that  the  budget  drives  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  Total  Force, a  sinqjle,  extra  exan5)le  can  be  made  using  die  economics  of  coproduction. 
Coproduction  occurs  where  public  agencies  transform  public  capital  and  labor  through  the  use  of  citizen 
capital  and  labor  to  coproduce  a  societal  service  outcome.  It  is  basic  supply  and  demand  economics  with 
a  cc^roducticm  adaptation  of  ecmomic  theory. 

Furthermore,  drawing  upon  the  economic  theory  of  substituticm  and  interdependency  and 
assuming  die  world  is  both  complex  and  sophisticated,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  combination  of  both 
substitution  and  interdqiendency  affects  most  of  the  inqiortant  relationships  likely  to  occur  in  the  "real" 
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world.  Using  the  simple  example  of  the  mix  between  the  "full  time"  Active  and  "volunteer"  Reserve 
Fighter  Wing  Equivalaits,  the  substitution  formula  can  be  used. 

A  SIMPLE  EXAMPLE 

Given  a  demand  by  the  National  Military  Strategy  for  20  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents  (FWE)/^’ 
this  demand  has  been  met  by  the  supply  of  13  very  expensive  AC  Fighter  Wings  and  7  ine^qiansive  RC 
Filter  Wings.*^^  The  substitution  formula  Q  =  aRP  +  bCP  may  represent  this  relationship.  Quantity, 

Q,  is  rq)laced  by  20  FWE.  The  regular  producer  functicm  aRP  is  r^resented  by  the  number  of  fighter 
wing  equivalfflits  supplied  by  the  active  component  and  is  represented  as  13 AC.  The  Civilian  Participant 
fimctitm  bCP  is  rq)resCTted  by  the  number  of  fighter  wing  equivalents  supplied  by  the  reserve  conq)onait 
and  is  represented  as  7RC.  The  present  relaticmsh^  would  mathematically  be  rq)resented  as  20  FWE  = 
13AC  +  7RC. 

Shaping  the  force  differently  for  the  same  outcome  of  20  FWE  has  a  direct  utqiact  on  the 
amount  of  rntmey  needed  to  meet  fiie  demand.  Manipulating  "a"  and  "b"  of  the  substituticai  formula, 
dianges  the  AC  -  RC  mix  and  affects  force  structure  and  budgets.  For  instance,  increasing  the  number 
of  e?q)ensive  AC  Fighter  Wings,  and  proportionally  decreasing  foe  number  of  inexpensive  RC  Fi^r 
Wings  would  fill  foe  demand  for  20  Fighter  Wings,  but  would  require  foe  ejqienditure  of  additional 
funds.  Conversely,  if  foe  number  of  AC  Fi^r  Wings  was  decreased  and  foe  number  of  RC  Fi^r 
Wings  was  proportionally  increased,  funds  would  be  fireed  up  and  foe  demand  for  20  Fighter  Wing 
Equivalents  would  be  met.  If  foe  budget  line  for  foe  pure  substitutive  relatiraish^  is  followed  in  Figure 
2.13,  Production  Relaticmships  and  Budget  Functions,  foe  most  efficient  budget  would  occur  at  point  P2 
\foere  ZERO  active  duty  wings  are  needed  for  foe  Reserve  Con^onait  to  fulfill  foe  total  demand  of 
twaity  Fi^r  Wing  Equivalents.  Of  course,  foe  Reserve  Conqjonent  cannot  supply  foe  service  alcme, 
inputs  based  on  foe  attributes  of  both  corrqjcments  are  required  for  foe  successful  producticm  of  foe 
service  which  twaity  fighter  wing  equivalents  provides  to  foe  National  Defense. 
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An  important  part  of  the  relationship  is  interdqiendent.  As  with  all  matters  exhibiting 
interdependent  relaticmships,  there  is  a  point  at  w^ich  it  does  not  make  sense  for  it  to  go  beyond.  In  the 
exanq)le,  die  floor  for  the  Active  Component  is  driven  by  its  "full-time"  institutional  needs  and 
requirements.  The  Active  Component  "needs"  the  minimum  number  of  wings  to  supply  its  institutional 
requirements,  for  instance  a  sufficient  number  of  wings  to  provide  for  the  development  of  US  AF 
leadership,  man  US  AF  staffs,  sustain  overseas  presence,  respond  to  uneiqiected  crisis,  and  provide  the 
eiqierienced  cadre  for  the  Reserve  Component.  Hypothetically,  let  ten  filter  wing  equivalents  meet  this 
"need."  Conversely,  the  ceiling  for  the  Reserve  Component  is  driven  by  its  "volunteer"  attributes  which 
limit  participation  to  a  "part-time"  basis.  Potentially,  the  largest  limitations  on  the  reserve  supply  of 
volunteers  are  individual  member  conflicts  with  his  or  her  civilian  career  and  lives;  and,  the  lack  of 
experienced  personnel  leaving  the  Active  Conq)onfflit  to  provide  the  manpower  pool  for  the  Reserve 
Con:5)onait.  Hypothetically,  let  twelve  fighter  wing  equivalaits  be  the  ceiling.  With  a  demand  of  20 
fighter  wing  equivalents,  and  a  supply  floor  of  10  AC  wings  and  a  supply  ceiling  of  12  RC  wings,  what 
should  the  mix  be?  The  answer  is  more  complicated  than  it  at  first  glance  would  appear  to  be.  The 
logical  answer  would  seem  to  be  10  AC  wdngs  and  10  RC  wdngs  because  the  floor  of  10  AC  wings 
should  dominate  the  relationship  because  that  is  what  is  required  to  meet  institutional  "needs." 
INSTlTUnONAL  PRODUCTION,  ECONOMICS,  AND  PARTICIPATION 

Cqjroducticm  necessarily  involves  interdependence  between  the  regular  producer  and  citizen- 
consumer.  This  interdependence  is  characterized  by  a  transformation  process  where  inputs  fi'om  bodi  the 
regular  producer  and  citizen  consumer  combine  in  the  production  of  some  good  or  service.  A  norm  of 
reciprocity  exists  between  the  institutional  agents  and  the  citizen-consumer,  which  Rich  Wilson 
illustrates  to  show  the  two-way  character  of  production  relationsh^s  between  service  agents  and  citizens. 
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Figure  2.14 

®  •  134 

Production  Relationships 

W>b».  farther  elaborates  or.  the  economic  rlimensron  of  ccproriuction  by  using  micro  economics 
theory  to  combine  both  the  snbstifative  and  interdependent  relationship  into  one  mathematical  fanction. 
Emphasizing  that  regnlar  producers  earn  a  ■  W  ih  the  mork  they  perfarm,  coprodnction  may  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  production  process  of  societal  goods  and  services  accomplished  by  the  joint 
mixing  of  the  marginal  productivity  of  inputs  by  hired  producers  and  consumer-produters 
Mathematically,  the  mix  of  inputs  may  be  represented  by. 

Q  =aCp  +  bI^  +  CpdI^e,  where; 

Q  =  quantity  oii^ut  of  a  good; 

Cp  =  consumer  inputs; 

Hp  =  hired  producer  inputs; 

a  b  =  maiginal  outputs  of  consumer  and  hired  producers,  respectively, 

<{e  =  output  elasticities  of  consumer  and  hired  producers,  respectively. 
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Coproduction  may  either  increase  the  quantity  of  the  good  or  service  produced,  or  reduce  costs 
for  a  given  quantity,  or  a  combination  of  both  cases.  Wilson  demonstrated  diat  by  holding  hired 
producer  inputs  ccmstant,  quantity  of  production  increases  with  added  ccmsumer  producer  inputs.  Figure 
2. 15  shows  this  relationship  as  consumer  inputs,  that  is  citizen  participation  in  the  producticm  process, 
moves  from  level  a  to  level  b,  directly  increasing  the  quantity  produced  from  Quantity  1,  to  the  greater 
level  Quantity  2. 


Figure  2.15 

Constant  Hired  Producer  Inputs*^’ 


WilscHi  also  demonstrated  that  costs  may  be  reduced  in  the  production  of  a  given  quantity. 
Figure  2.16  shows  when  consumer  producer  inputs  increase,  the  need  for  hired  producer  inputs 
decreases,  with  the  resultant  cost  savings  being  accrued  from  die  savings  in  paying  for  less  hired 
producers.  As  noted  earlier,  the  case  with  the  reserve  conponent  is  somewhat  different  with 
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Reseivisls  betag  paid  for  their  contributioi..  However,  this  logic  is  still  applicable  to  the  Active  and 

Reserve  Component  mix  where  the  Reserve  Component  is  mudi  less  expensive  than  the  Active 

Component,  For  instance,  the  Reserve  Component  provides  over  onedhinl  of  the  combat  capability,  and 
over  onedialf  ofthe  airlift  capability  of  the  Ait  Force  ...  for  15%  of  the  USAF  Total  ObUgated 
Authority. 


Figure  2.16 

Reduced  Hired  Producer  Inputs''*® 

The  previous  simple  example  illustrates  the  nsefthess  of  this  economic  perspective  by 
suggesting  that  Active  Component "  Hired  Producer"  inputs  may  be  met  at  the  instituUonal  need  floor  of 
10  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents,  illustrated  as  point  VI  in  Figure  2.16.  Reserve  Component  production 
would  increase  ftom  7  FWE  at  point  a'  to  10  FWE  at  point  b'.  Hie  savings  would  acciue  from  cost 
savings  of  the  Active  Component  reduction  in  Hired  Producer  Inputs  ff  to  f)  less  the  addition  in  costs  to 
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provide  the  Reserve  Component  increase  in  consumer  producer  inputs  (a*  to  b*).  In  the  production  of 
Fighter  Wing  Equivalents,  and  most  outcomes  of  National  Defense,  the  inputs  are  not  only  labor 
expensive,  but  also  capital  expensive.  In  the  special  case  of  providing  for  the  production  of  operational 
capability,  such  as  Filter  Wing  Equivalents,  the  support  infrastructure  of  labor  and  capital  is  also  very 
ejqjensive.  Any  reduction  in  Hired  Producer  Inputs  also  translates  into  less  capital  e^enditure  and  is 
leveraged  into  even  more  dramatic  cost  decreases  by  doing  away  with  the  supporting  personnel  and 
capital  infrastructure.  Therefore,  cost  savings  of  moving  three  fighter  wings  from  the  Active  Component 
to  the  Reserve  Component  would  have  a  multiplier  effect  of  potential  cost  savings  from  the  decrease  in 
necessary  Active  Componrat  infiastructure. 

The  eccmomic  perspective  is  inqjortant  only  relative  to  other  elements  of  the  coproduction 
process.  It  is  relative  to  the  internal  cqjroduction  enabler  of  participatory  citizenry,  and,  is  constrained 
by  the  external  elements  of  technological  feasibility,  economic  feasibility,  and  institutional 
considerations. Participatory  citizenry  is  critical  in  its  productive  role  in  the  distribution  of  services, 
and,  is  more  critical  to  the  relaticmship  between  the  citizen  and  government.’'*^  Citizai  involvement 
insures  better  communicaticm,  cOTtrol,  and  predictability  of  service  delivery  outcomes  of  the 
govenunental  agency.’”*^  Unfortunately,  the  most  "politically”  relevant  constraint  ot  coproduction  is  that 
of  institutional  considerations.’'*^  Institutional  constraints  may  limit  citizen  participation  in  the  service 
delivery  structures  from  the  institutional  percqjtirm  of  fiurthering  its  own  self  interest  "needs"  over  its 
institutional  responsibility  of  what  is  best  for  society.’**^ 

Under  these  ccmditions  of  extreme  uncertainty  and  c^portunism,  Wilson  positively  concludes: 

•  Coproduction  anrtains  the  classical  attributes  of  other  forms  of  participation. 

•  Coproduction  affects  the  redistributicm  of  goods  and  services  in  society,  tiiereby 
affecting  the  types  of  policies  which  public  agents  implement. 

•  Coproduction  leads  to  control  over  public  agents  through  monitormg  activities. 

•  Coproduction  serves  as  a  demand  mechanism,  enabling  individuals  to  signal  their 
preferences  for  service  deUvery  via  tiieir  own  contributions  to  the  producticm  of  the  service. 
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•  Coproduction  helps  inform  individuals  as  to  the  process  of  service  production. 

•  Q^roduction  is  a  means  of  aiabling  individuals  to  come  to  imderstand  their  own 
environment. 

•  CoproducticHi  may  be  valuable  in  augmenting  the  scarce  supply  of  services  by  a 
producer. 

•  From  a  normative  perspective,  coproduction  may  serve  to  heighten  citizoi  interest  in  the 
society  vidiich  aivelc^s  him.’'’^ 

In  all  scenarios,  the  allocation  of  funds  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  central  issue  to  most 
production  strategies,  including  coproduction,  is  resource  allocation'^’  --  who  gets  the  money?  The 
institutictti  of  the  Air  Force  determines  the  resource  allocation  priorities  and  budgets.  The  budget 
process,  dominated  by  the  Active  Conqronent  leadership  and  staff  with  the  coordination  of  the  Reserve 
Con^onents,  determines  the  resource  allocation  priorities.  Ultimately  then,  this  is  the  question.  How 
does  the  Air  Force  size  and  shape  the  reserve  force  to  meet  its  institutional  needs? 

INSTITUTIONAL  COPRODUCTION  PROCESS 

Demonstrated  performance,  commOT  values  and  belie&,  wifli  Active  Component  leadership 
commitment  combined  widi  Reserve  Con^onent  autonomy,  provide  the  harmwiy  of  service  dehvery  that 
mitigirffts  the  possibility  of  opportunistic  behavior  by  either  conqxment.  However,  the  resource 
allocation  process  is  primarily  ccmtrolled  by  the  Active  Component  where  their  institutional 
cOTsideraticBis  “rule”  the  “needs”  process.  The  instituticmal  cwisiderations  of  ccproducticm,  as  Larry 
Kiser  points  out,  require  policy  makers  to  select  policy  options  from  among  akeraative  institutional 
policies  from  an  institutional  dieory  of  ccproduction  “when  both  citizens  and  government  agencies 
produce  the  «<tnp!  outcomes.”'^*  Based  cm  economic  theory  of  housdiold  consunqrtion,  institutional 
coproducticm  transforms  public  goods  and  services  by  civihan  participatitm  to  produce  commodity  or 
service  outcomes.'*'®  Visually,  the  institutional  coproduction  process  of  transforming  both  market  and 
public  agency  capital  and  labor  throu^  the  service  dehvery  process  of  citizen  participatiim  to  produce 
commodity  outcomes  or  service  is  illustrated: 
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Institutional  Coproduction  Process 


Figure  2.17 

Institutional  Coproduction  Process^^” 

The  institutional  cc^roduction  process  indicates  citizens  have  two  sources  of  capital  and  labor 
inputs  from  the  overall  market  and  the  public  agaicy  which  they  can  transform  with  their  own  time  and 
energy  into  commodity  outcomes.*^*  Situatiraial  boundary  rules  establish  the  coproduction  relationdiip 
between  the  market,  public  agaicy,  and  the  citizoi.'^  Changing  or  manipulating  the  boimdary  rules  of 
the  institutional  arrangem^ts  between  the  public  agency  and  citiz^  may  be  one  way  to  affect 
coproduction  with  its  resultant  in:5)act  on  participation,  cost,  and  outcome. There  are  six  sets  of 
boundary  rules  that  affect  the  relationship  betwe^  the  public  agaicy  and  the  participating  civilian; 

•  Boundary  Rules  set  die  number  of  civilian  participants  interacting  with  the  public  agency  by 
determining  vdio  is  allowed  to  participate  and  vdio  is  excluded. 
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•  Scope  Rules  limit  the  kinds  of  outcomes  pennitted  by  the  public  agency  for  their  civilian 
volunteers. 

•  Position  Rules  is  the  distinction  or  rank  or  privilege  a  civilian  participant  obtains  by  altering 
the  process  at  a  point  in  time  different  from  other  participants. 

•  Authority  Rules  limit  the  allowable  citizen  activity  or  actions  permitted  by  the  public  agency. 

•  Information  Rules  establish  the  language  and  communications  charmels  prescribed  by  the 
public  agency  for  the  civihan  participants. 

•  Aggregation  Rules  pertain  to  the  mechanism  and  number  of  civilian  participants  who  must 
agree  to  a  decision  before  an  action  may  take  place. 

Tnctitiitional  rules  determine  the  degree  of  coproduction  allowed  within  the  bmeaucratic 
conditions  of  a  public  agaicy  where  c<q)roduction  is  techmcally  and  economically  feasible.  However, 
as  Percy  cwicluded,  institutional  coproduction  is  not  likely  to  be  an  easy  or  popular  activity.  Many 
have  adopted  a  similar  view.  Brudney  observed  the  self-interest  of  pubhc  employees  who  may  use  scope 
rules  to  "preclude  cc^roduction  programs  in  which  citizen  inputs  are  substituted  ft>r  those  of  paid 
professionals;  these  groups  may  consider  the  costs  (of  cooperating  with  civilians)  unacceptable."'^’  Bjur 
whoi  he  presented  his  social  exchange  theory  of  volunteerism,  was  investigating  position  rules  where 
"some  type  of  organizing  structure  is  usually  needed  in  order  to  frame  die  roles  which  can  sustain  the 
prestige  motivation  necessary  to  continued  participaticm."*®*  Sharp,  wWi  her  dominant  model,  was 
concerned  about  authority  rules  where  "service  agents  may  balk  at  sharing  their  "turf'  with  citizen 
volunteers,  because  they  fear  disruption  of  their  routines  or  a  weakening  of  their  claim  to  professional 
autonomy.'"^®  Whitaker,  with  his  concqjt  of  "civilian  participation,"  found  information  rules  poteitially 
inhibiting  of  coproduction  where  "citizais'  problems  in  communicating  requests  in  agency  terms  are 
inqiortant  in  improving  service  dehvery."'^  And,  Rosentraub  and  Warren,  when  examimng  civihan 
participation  in  service  production,"  observed  a  varying  standard  of  aggregation  rules  where  service 
providers  are  more  qien  to  citizen  participation  in  the  production  of  activities  that  do  not  directly 
coirqiete  or  aitail  caijoint  behavior  wife  fee  service  agaicy.'®'  This  offers  "a  sober  view  for 
administrators  who  are  interested  in  developing  programs  designed  to  include  citizens  in  fee  productiOT 
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of  services.  For  any  of  the  more  active  or  substantive  forms  of  participaticm,  a  great  deal  of  work  will  be 
required  to  avoid  conflicts  and  misunderstandings."*®^ 

A  policy  maker  must  know  how  to  structure  the  “sets  of  rules”  in  order  to  apply  the  correct  mix 
to  size  and  shape  a  policy.  Kiser  suggests  policy  makers  use  four  different  implications  about  “sets  of 
rules”  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  positive  relationship  between  a  public  agency's  instituticmal 
arrangemaits  and  citizen  coproduction; 

•  An  individual  rule  is  usually  aimed  at  a  specific  problem,  therefore,  it  takes  a  large  number  of 
institutional  rules  to  control  organizational  responses.  The  inqjlication  for  the  policy  maker  is 
that  it  takes  a  configuraticm  of  rule  sets  instead  of  solitary  rules  to  exert  influence  or  diange  in 
an  organization  sudi  as  promoting  cc^roduction  behavior. 

•  A  second  impUcation  is  that  to  align  boundary  rules  is  to  encourage  outcomes  beneficial  to 
both  the  public  agency  and  the  cqproducing  citizen.  It  is  the  mechanism  for  citizen  participation 
to  access  the  commodity  group  scope  through  demonstrated  performance. 

•  A  third  implication  is  that  it  is  beneficial  to  arrange  institutional  rules  to  permit  mostly  those 
citizens  v^ho  have  the  technical  skills,  motivation,  and  an  established  self-interest  to  enter  into  the 
coproduction  relationship  with  the  pubhc  agaicy.  It  is  desirable  to  aUgn  citizm  attributes,  sudi 
as  common  values  and  belie&,  with  the  commodity  group  sc<^  of  the  pubhc  agoicy. 

•  A  fourth  inqiUcation  is  that  institutional  arrangements  between  the  public  agency  and  the 
ct^roducing  citizens  are  not  perfect  substitutes.  Tlie  relationship  is  dqjendent  on  some  form  of 
instituticHial  manipulaticm  of  the  rule  sets  (leadership  conunitment)  to  afiect  both  an  accepting 
organizational  climate  and  to  encourage  citizen  cq>roductiQn.  However,  citizai  production  is 
not  based  on  restrictive  rule  sets  but  requires  greater  flexibility  in  the  range  of  citizm  activity 
(autonomy)  to  cqjroduce  commodities  with  tiie  pubhc  agaicy.*®^ 


Normative  requirements  refer  to  the  basic  relationship  agreements  that  aU  members  of  the 
coproduction  transformational  process  must  share  if  the  pubhc  agency  is  to  coproduce  efficiently, 
without  omdue  financial  or  performance  costs.  The  normative  requirements  of  the  Active  Conponent's 
coproduction  transformational  process  with  the  Reserve  Conponent  may  be  better  imderstood  by 
adapting  Kiser's  institutional  coproduction  process  into  a  model  of  the  USAF  institutional  ccproduction 
process.  Then,  the  normative  attributes  of  the  relaticmship  may  be  examined  fi'om  the  perspective  of 
Kiser's  four  inphcaticsis  about  instituticxial  arrangements  and  citizen  ccproduction  to  better  understand 
the  major  normative  questions  concerning  the  active  and  reserve  conpooent  relationship:  (1)  Why  does 
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the  Active  Component  like  the  Reserve  Component?;  (2)  Why  does  the  Reserve  Member  like  the  Air 
Force?;  and  (3)  How  do  the  Reserve  Component  and  Active  Component  work  together? 


First,  the  USAF  institutional  coproduction  process  must  be  evolved  from  Kiser's  model. 


The  USAF  Institutional  Coproduction  Process  is  essentially  a  politicaUy  driven  process.  The 
primary  political  actor  is  Congress.  Congress  has  the  power  of  the  purse  with  its  legislative  budget 
authority  to  appropriate  public  funds.  It  is  the  institution  which  represents  the  citizens'  interests  to  spend 
the  taxpayers  money  for  the  public  good.  National  Defense  is  but  one  public  good  which  is  competing 
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for  resources.  The  Air  Force  is  but  one  instituticm  among  many  wiiich  is  competing  for  resources  which 
conqjrise  the  public  good  of  National  Defense.  The  Air  Force's  major  access  to  Congress  is  througb  the 
formal  DoD  PPBS  budgeting  process.  Ccmgress  appropriates  public  funds  based  on  DoD’s  budget 
request,  as  modified  by  the  public  demand,  wiiich  is  determined  by  Congress.  The  Air  Force  allocates 
the  funds  according  to  the  PPBS.  The  funds  may  be  directly  transformed  into  providing  for  the  National 
Defense,  or  may  serve  as  inputs  with  the  Reserve  Con:q)onent  to  be  coproduced  into  National  Defense. 
Therefore,  the  Air  Force's  provision  of  Naticmal  Defense  is  the  sum  of  the  producticm  outputs  of  both  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

The  Reserve  Component  receives  most  of  its  inputs  firom  the  PPBS  resource  allocation  system. 

It  has  "a  place  at  the  table"  w^ien  the  Air  Force  makes  it  resource  allocation  decisions  \^iiere  the  Reserve 
Conq)on^  perspective  may  be  presented.  It  also  has  informal  access  to  Congress  outside  of  its 
institutional  role  as  a  Reserve  Conq)onent  in  the  form  of  citizen  ccmsumers.  Individual  citizens  who 
happen  to  be  Reservists  may  access  Craigress  directly,  or  collectively,  as  part  of  interest  groups,  or  they 
may  access  Congress  as  a  political  block.  The  effect  <m  Reserve  inputs  has  beai  significant.  The  two 
principle  interest  groups,  foe  Reserve  Officer's  Association  (ROA)  and  foe  Naticmal  Guard  Associaticm 
of  foe  United  States  (NGAUS)  have  made  demands  on  Congress  for  greater  reserve  con:q)onent  resources 
wiiich  have  resulted  in  foe  PPBS  supply  of  more  apprc^riaticms  in  foe  Air  Force's  budget.  The  result  is 
increased  inputs  to  foe  Reserves  who  transform  them  into  added  National  Defense.  These  interest  groups 
are  also  instrumental  in  obtaining  flmds  directly  fi'om  Ccmgress  (outside  of  foe  Air  Force  Budget  request) 
for  foe  reserve  component  forou^  foe  Naticmal  Guard  Reserve  Equipm^  A^ropriaticms  (NGREA). 
Congress  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  provided  260  million  dollars  foroug^  NGREA,  outside  of  programmed 
Air  Force  requests,  as  additional  inputs.'^  These  inputs  were  transformed  by  foe  cc^roduction  process 
into  National  Defense. 

It  is  an  often  undervalued  fimdamental  foct  that  a  Reservist  is  not  a  regular  airman.  From  foe 
individual  "participating"  reservist’s  perspective,  foe  most  inqrortant  input  is  his  or  her  own  time,  cost. 
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and  labor  to  contribute.  While  the  reservist  is  motivated  "to  serve"  America,  his  or  her  primary  interest 
resides  in  the  civilian  world  of  femily  and  civihan  career.  TTie  reservist  is  monetarily  compensated  for 
his  or  her  participation,  but  often  the  economic  impact  may  be  great,'®^  and  there  is  always  the 
qpportunity  cost  of  the  time  and  labor  contributed.  Reserve  participation  is  voluntary  and  largely 
motivated  by  the  best  attributes  of  human  nature;  patriotism,  association  with  die  Air  Force,  and 
maintaining  or  perfecting  a  specialized  skill.  TTiese  all  contribute  to  his  or  her  personal  service  to 
perform  the  useful  work  of  National  Defeise.  TTie  quality  of  this  Reserve  input  is  a  primary  fector  in  the 
Air  Force's  successful  coproductimi  transformaticMi  of  all  the  inputs  into  the  public  commodity  of 
NaticMial  Defense. 

WHY  THE  ACTIVE  COMPONENT  LIKES  THE  RESERVES 

It  is  inqiortant  to  understand  \diy  the  Active  Conqionent  likes  to  use  the  Reserve  Compcment. 
The  answer  is  simple;  it  gets  the  job  done  with  a  minimum  of  hassle  and  cost.*“  The  bottom  line  is  diat 
the  RC  gets  the  job  done  because  die  AC  cares  to  provide  reahstic  missions  and  equity  in  resources. 

RC  units  do  dieir  job  to  the  same  high  standard  as  AC  units  with  bodi  being  measured  by  die  same 
5rardstick  of  the  Air  Force's  Operational  Readiness  Inspection.’**  Within  die  strategic  airlift  community, 
there  are  associate  units  vriiere  the  AC  and  RC  literally  work  side-by-side,  where  on  any  givrai  mission, 
the  aircraft  commander  could  be  a  reservist,  the  copilot-pilot  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  on  active 
duty.’*®  To  maintain  this  capability,  the  Air  Force  pays  fiir  it.  The  Air  Force  spends  six  times  die 
amount  of  money  for  OTie-fourth  the  number  of  reservists  as  the  Army.’™  Even  with  that  cost,  the  RC  is 
dieap  -  about  one-fourth  to  one-half  as  eiqiensive  as  an  AC  equivalent  cperaticmal  unit.”’  But,  more 
importantly,  vriiai  a  CINC  asks  fiir  a  militaiy  capability,  say  a  figjiter  squadrim,  he  or  she  gets  it  -  the 
gampi  capability  -  be  it  an  ANG  Fi^iter  Squadron  or  an  Active  Duty  Fi^rter  Squadron. 
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WHY  THE  RESERVES  LBKES  THE  Affi  FORCE 


It  is  also  iitportant  to  understand  \sdiy  die  RC  likes  to  be  associated  with  the  AC.  The  RC 
believes  in  the  missicm  and  culture  of  the  Air  Force.  High  commitment  gets  hi^  results  viiere  the 
average  aircrew  contributes  over  110  days  a  year  to  the  Air  Force  mission.’^  It  comes  down  to  a 
tidiness  of  association  that  is  reinforced  by  language  and  custom,  unified  by  common  terms  and 
symbols,  to  undertake  specialized  tasks  sudi  as  flying,  in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  man's  loftiest  aims  -  to 
serve  his  country  while  adding  value  to  America.  Four  out  of  five  new  members  of  the  RC  were 
trained  and  served  on  active  duty.*’^  Hiey  want  to  maintain  their  association  with  the  Air  Force  and 
serve  their  country,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests  in  their  lives. 

Just  as  important,  the  RC  has  a  purity  of  purpose,  idiere  it  is  a  "doer"  of  tasks  and  where  its 
individual  members  as  part-time  workers  dcHi't  have  the  time  to  do  the  secondary  functions  or  plug  into 
the  bureaucratic  norms.  For  example,  when  an  RC  aircrew  member  shows  up  to  fly,  he  or  she  just  flies  - 
-  often  for  an  raitire  career  in  the  same  unit  —  no  additional  duties,  no  worries  about  the  next  "career 
enhancing"  assignment,  or  filling  the  "non-flying"  Pentagon  square.*’^  This  b^efits  both  the  RC  and 
AC.  The  individual  can  focus  on  his  or  her  specialty  to  achieve  high  levels  of  professional  competency. 
For  illustration,  flie  author  recently  talked  to  a  pilot  who  just  joined  an  Air  National  Guard  (ANG) 
fighter  squadrcHi  and  he  commented  that  there  were  four  "target  arms"  in  his  squadron.”®  A  "target  arm" 
is  the  patch  worn  on  the  shoulder  of  an  aircrew  who  has  conqileted  fighter  weapcms  school—  it  is  like 
earning  a  Ph.D.  in  fl)nng  fighters  —  and  most  AC  squadrons  are  lucky  to  have  just  cme.’”  The  bottom 
line  is  that  the  RC  is  composed  of  con:q)etent  professicmals  vho  want  to  serve  their  country.”* 
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HOW  THE  RC  AND  AC  WORK  TOGETHER 

It  is  impoitant  to  understand  how  the  RC  and  AC  woric  together.  Succinctly  stated,  one  simple 
concept  describes  this  relationship  -  trust.’’^  The  AC  trusts  the  RC  to  do  the  mission  it  says  it  can  do, 
and  the  RC  trusts  die  AC  to  provide  the  necessary  resources.’*®  This  relaticmship  has  grown  over  years 
of  fiiraidship  where  shared  mutual  interests  and  past  associations  have  produced  the  confidence 
necessary  to  form  a  working  team.’*’  The  AC/RC  team  has  operated  out  of  a  sense  of  mutual  respect  as 
fer  back  as  the  Berlin  Airlift  of  1948-49  where  277,000-plus  sorties  were  flown  together  up  to  today's 
flying  of  ANG  F-16s  in  harms  way  over  Bosnia  and  Iraq.’*^  The  present  Total  Force  relationship 
gained  momentum  under  the  resource  rich  environmrait  of  the  1980's  Reagan  build  up.  The  size  of  the 
reserves  grew  from  1980  to  1986  over  35%.  The  AC  evolved  and  implemented  die  “sets  of  rules”  to 
provide  the  reserves  with  a  war  figjiting  capability  based  cm  the  resourcing  of  the  three  operational  tenets 
of  hi^  levels  of  readiness,  quickly  deployable  assets,  anddiorou^  integration  with  the  active  Air 
Force.’*^  The  AC  has  always  provided  the  "organizers"  for  the  team,  the  leaders  and  staff  responsible 
for  organizing,  training  and  equipping  the  Air  Force  -  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air 
Staff-  and  those  respcmsible  for  the  operaticmal  art  of  war  -  die  CINCs,  Air  Component  Commanders, 
and  their  staffs.  The  RC  brings  an  ineiqiensive  "come-as-you-are"  capability  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
force. 

If  we  "follow  the  mcmey,"  the  Active  Conqxment  Leadersh^  has  provided  extraordinary  support 
for  the  Reserve  Compcment.  During  the  resource  poor  aivircmment  of  the  post  cold  war  draw-down.  Air 
Force  leadership  made  the  difficult  decision  to  down  size  the  active  conqxment  by  over  cme-diird  while 
leaving  the  reserve  conqionart  intact.’*'*  Later,  smaller  reductions  were  also  made  in  the  Reserve 
Conqxment,  but  this  did  not  affect  the  overall  philosophy.  In  effect,  it  has  estabhshed  the  trend  vdiere  die 
proporticmal  role  of  the  Reserve  ConqKment  has  continued  to  increase  over  the  1990s.’*^  The  Guard  and 
Reserves  have  respcmded  in  kind  by  providing  the  capability  die  Air  Force  needs  solely  through  the  use 
of  volunteers.  In  fact,  the  culture  of  volunteerism  is  so  ingrained  in  the  culture  of  the  reserves,  die 
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leadership  of  the  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  coimnittedto  Air  Force  planners  the  availability  of  25% 
of  their  capability  from  the  start  of  any  crisis  ~  without  the  exercise  of  Presidential  involuntary  callup.‘“ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  hallmark  of  this  relationship  has  been  RC  autonomy.  Or,  to  put  it 
in  terms  of  Air  Force  doctrine:  centralized  control  and  decentralized  execution.**’  Because  the  RC  is  so 
effective  at  getting  the  job  done,  the  AC  has  not  overly  burdened  the  RC  with  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
by  and  large  has  left  it  to  manage  itself.  RAND,  the  federally  funded  think  tank  who  does  research  for 
the  Air  Force,  when  researching  the  Air  Mobility  system  found  it  "remarkable"  how  few  agreements 
there  are  between  the  AC  and  RC,  and,  could  find  no  formal  agreements  on  resource  allocation  of 
aircraft  missions,  i.e.,  where  the  money  is.***  Why?  . . .  The  United  States  Air  Force  trusts  the  Reserve 
Component  to  do  its  job.**® 

From  this  understanding,  “sets  of  rules”  to  increase  coproduction  for  the  United  States  Air  Force 
should  emphasize  the  four  normative  attributes  of  (1)  providing  substantial  missions  for  the  RC  to 
accomplish  with  the  resources  to  do  it;  (2)  providing  an  accepting  culture  of  trust  where  reservists  may 
feel  the  "prestige"  of  association;  (3)  active  duty  leadership  commitment  to  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Coirqmnent  partnership;  and  (4)  reserve  autonomy  to  create  the  flexibility  to  best  eiqiloit  fee  attnbutes  of 
volunteer  civilian  participation.  Further  investigation  is  necessary  to  empirically  test  these  attnbutes. 

But,  first,  fee  case  must  be  made  feat  fee  concept  of  cqiroduction  is  applicable  to  size  and  shape  fee 

Total  Force. 

ASSESSE^G  THE  ’’FIT"  OF  COPRODUCTION  TO  SIZE  AND  SHAPE  THE 
TOTAL  FORCE 

Having  distinguished  three  building  blocks  to  establish  fee  efficacy  of  coproduction  to  size  and 
shape  USAF's  Total  Force,  fee  concept  is  ready  to  be  assessed  as  a  potential  policy  making  tool  for 
senior  leaders  in  fee  development  and  implementation  of  fee  Total  Force  Policy.  The  first  building  block 
is  fee  redefined  concept  of  coproduction  feat  is  useful  to  describe  fee  active  and  reserve  component 
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coproducticMi  relationship,  h  is  defined  as  the  "critical  mix"  of  coproduction  attributes  to  establish  the 
active  and  reserve  conqwnent  relaticaislup  which  is  the  "voluntary"  and  "active"  partic^atioo  of  reserve 
members  in  the  performance  of  "hard"  inputs  to  make  a  "positive"  and  direct  contribution  to  the 
production  and  delivery  of  the  service  outcome.  The  second  building  block  is  the  conqiarative 
coproducticm  model  that  is  useful  as  a  potential  analytical  tool  to  empirically  study  force  mixes  betweoi 
active  and  reserve  coir^wnOTts.  It  Ktamines  die  four  types  of  production;  ancillary  coproduction, 
parallel  coproduction,  joint  coproduction,  and  independent  production,  and  matrixed  against  the 
attributes  of  reserve  participation  activity  between  the  individual  reservist,  unit,  and  reservist  in  direct 
cooperation  with  the  active  duty.  The  third  building  block  is  the  USAF  institutional  coproduction 
process  based  on  economic  theory  to  optimize  force  mixes,  but,  also  includes  fire  use  of  “sets  of  rules”  to 
justify,  design,  inqjlement,  and  change  the  bureaucratic  process  to  become  more  coproductive.  It 
basically  shows  a  politically  driven  resource  allocation  process  where  the  USAF  is  the  dominant 
bureaucracy  in  the  process  responsible  fijr  firrmulating  die  **sets  of  rules  to  efficiendy  allocate  resources 
to  its  cc^roducing  Reserve  ConqxMient  in  the  producticai  of  the  commodity  of  National  Defense. 

To  assess  coproduction  most  effectively,  an  empirical  examination  of  each  of  the  constructs  of 
each  building  block  must  be  undertaken.  From  this  examination,  better  understanding  of  the 
relaticmships  would  normatively  provide  die  decisicwi  maker  with  “sets  of  rules”  for  solving  or  c^itimizmg 
the  institutional  coproduction  process.  Using  basic  ecrmomic,  financial  managemrait,  and  public  budget 
theory  these  rules  may  take  the  form  of  a  calculus,  algorithm  or  other  mathematically  derived 
relaticHiship  that  would  assure  the  cptimal  mix  of  active  and  reserve  corrqionents  to  acconqihsh  a  military 
capability  for  the  least  cost.  Just  as  mqiortant,  the  “set  of  rules”  may  take  the  form  of  heuristics  for 
increasing  the  str^gth  of  the  interrelationship  between  active  and  reserw  members  by  eliminating 
cultural,  bureaucratic,  and  other  barriers  in  the  coproduction  process. 

Unfortunately,  normative  requirements  largely  define  die  "state  of  the  art"  of  the  social  scioice 
Hicriplmpis  and  specifically  the  relatively  new  crmcept  of  coproduction  has  not  been  enqiirically 
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scrutinized  to  the  degree  necessary  to  have  tested  and  proved  the  proposed  constructs  of  coproduction 
concepts.  In  feet,  normative  discrepancies  make  the  synthesis  of  ideas  expressed  in  the  literature  more 
difficult.'®®  However,  it  is  because  of  this  diversity  in  approach  that  provides  for  greater  understanding 
and  the  potential  of  better  policy  implemoitation  of  citizen  productive  involvement  with  public 
agaicies.'®'  Also,  most  approaches  recognize  the  inportance  of  citizen-productive  activities  for  the 
effective  provision  of  many  services.'®^  Stqihen  Percy,  in  his  review  of  coproduction  empirical  studies, 
finds  “the  scholarly  work  cm  citizen  a^roductiem.  together  with  assessments  of  study  commissions  and 
statements  by  public  officials  and  citizen  groups,  suggests  a  variety  of  propositions  relating  citizen 
coproduction  to  service  outcomes."'®^ 

•  Prq)ostticH)  1 :  Citizen  cqproducticm  is  positively  associated  with  higher  levels  of  urban 
services  provided  in  the  community. 

•  Proposition  2;  Citizen  coproduction  is  associated  with  lower  budgetary  costs  for  provision 
of  current  service  levels. 

•  PropositiOTi  3:  Citizm  coproduction  aihances  the  resp<Hisivaiess  of  service  agencies  to  the 
needs  and  preferences  of  citiz^s  in  the  community. 

•  Propositiem  4:  Citizen  coproduction  increases  citizen  knowledge  of  service  production 
technology  and  constraints. 

•  Propositions;  Citizen  coproduction  of  services  may  increase  other  forms  of  citizen 
participation  in  local  government.’®^ 

Percy's  investigaticxi  found  enq)irical  evidence  was  lacking  with  many  of  these  propositions  birt 
"practical  experience  and  general  consaisus  tend  to  support  them."'®^  He  called  for  more  empirical 
research  to  learn  more  about  c(q)roduction,  its  inpact  cm  service  delivery,  and  ways  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  efficient.'®®  However,  these  propositions  may  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  general 
condition  of  coproduction  between  the  citiz^  participant  and  the  public  agency. 

This  research  proposes  to  use  these  propositiems,  as  modified  to  the  specific  environment  of  the 
Reserve  Conpenent's  crproducticn  of  National  Defense,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  ccproduction  as  a  policy 
making  tool  to  size  and  shape  fire  USAF's  Total  Force.  Modified,  the  propositions  become; 
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•  PropositicMi  1 :  Reserve  Component  cqjroduction  is  positively  associated  with  higher  levels 
of  services  provided  for  National  Defense. 

•  Proposition  2:  Reserve  ConqKjnent  c<q)roduction  is  associated  with  lower  budgetary  costs 
for  provision  of  National  Defbise. 

•  Prqjosition  3 :  Reserve  Conq)onent  cq)roduction  aihances  the  responsivraiess  of  USAF 
service  delivery  to  the  needs  and  preferences  of  citizens  for  Naticmal  Defense. 

•  Prq)ositi«i  4;  Reserve  Componait  cq)roduction  increases  citizen  knowledge  and  acceptance 
of  military  tedmology  and  constraints. 

•  Proposition  5:  Reserve  Con^oneot  cc^roduction  of  services  may  increase  other  forms  of 
citizen  awareness  and  participation  in  govemm^. 

If  the  state  of  cqjroduction  examination  within  social  science  has  been  largely  normative  in 
nature  and  no  one  has  applied  cqjroduction  concepts  to  the  military  relationship  between  the  active  and 
reserve  conqjonents,  what  thoi?  It  may  only  be  speculated  that  a  "fit"  between  coproduction  concqjts 
and  USAF  Total  Force  Policy  exists.  It  is  beyond  fiie  scope  of  this  research  to  enqjirically  test  this 
relationship  However,  it  is  possible  to  assess  the  efficacy  of  the  "fit"  of  cqjroduction  to  "size  and 
shape"  the  USAFs  Total  Force  through  a  normative  examination  of  the  modified  coproduction 
propositions  by  interviewing  and  collecting  anecdotal  observatKXis  by  Total  Force  Pohcy  makers. 

Two  distinct  sets  of  questions  may  be  asked.  The  first  set  contains  normative  questions  as  to  the 
"ejdsteice"  of  the  cqjroduction  process  in  the  Air  Force.  The  secoid  set  consists  of  descrqjtive  questi<xis 
concerning  the  "health"  of  the  coproduction  process.  Theoretically,  this  methodology  is  separating  two 
issues;  the  first  is  assessing  the  "presCTt"  cwidition  of  coproducticm  with  its  Active  and  Reserve 
Componoit  mix  under  today's  Total  Force  Policy,  and,  tiie  second  issue  is  the  coproduction  development 
of  the  "fiiture"  size  and  shape  of  the  Total  Force. 

The  first  issue  is  the  evaluation  of  the  consequences  for  the  organization  of  policy  makers 
adopting  coproduction  as  a  management  style.  The  outcome  may  be  a  normative  model  in  vshich  the 
policy  makers’  management  style  is  the  indqjoident  variable  and  the  organtzaticmal  ccxisequences  of  this 
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management  style  are  the  depaident  variables.  The  normative  model  being  assessed  is  the  USAF 
ingtitiitinnal  coproducticm  process.  The  management  style  being  assessed  is  cc^roduction  as  measured 
by  the  constructs  of  the  redefined  c<5)roductic»i  concept  as  expressed  in  the  modified  coproduction 
propositions. 

For  the  design  and  scope  of  this  research,  wiiat  file  research  seeks  to  answer  is  whether 
coproduction  "exists"  or  "does  not  exist"  as  a  part  of  the  USAF  institutional  coproduction  process. 

The  second  issue  is  the  study  of  file  coproducticHi  processes  that  generates  the  behavior,  mix,  and 
contribution  to  output  between  the  participants  in  the  production  of  institutional  services.  An  outcome  of 
file  latter  may  be  the  development  of  a  descriptive  firamework  in  vdiich  the  management  of  the  active  and 
reserve  component  mix  is  the  depaident  variable,  and,  situational  fectors  and  individual  characteristics 
are  the  indqi^dent  variables.  The  descriptive  model  being  assessed  is  the  conparative  coproduction 
fiamework.  The  inpact  of  coproduction,  throughout  its  spectrum  of  service  delivery  outputs,  may  be 
assessed.  Situati(Xial  fectors  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  redefined  attributes  of  the  coproduction 
concept  that  ccHitribute  to  the  four  types  of  outcome  production;  ancillary  coproducticHi,  parallel 
(xproducticn,  joint  exproduction,  and  independ^  productiem.  Individual  characteristics  of  the 
relaticmship  between  active  and  reserve  cxinponents  are  represented  by  the  type  of  participation  activity. 
What  the  research  seeks  to  answer  is  whefiier  the  presait  ccproduction  relaticmship  is  "healthy"  or  "not 
healthy"  in  the  satisfection  of  the  USAF's  delivery  process  to  produce  service  outcomes.  The  fiamework 
may  also  be  used  to  show  the  mix  betweai  active  and  reserve  conpcmaits  to  satisfy  a  desired  production 
outcome. 

Graphically,  a  matrix  of  the  results  of  file  assessmrait  may  be  developed.  First,  it  would 
normatively  show  if  cxproduction  concepts  are  or  are  not  used  in  determining  the  present  USAF  Total 
Forc»  Policy.  SecxMid,  it  would  normatively  show  if  the  cxprcxhicticm  relationship  was  either  healthy  or 
not  healthy.  The  implication  being  that  the  variables  of  a  healthy  relationship  would  be  expanded  by 
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policy  makers  to  make  the  relationship  even  better;  and,  if  not  healthy,  the  variables  would  be  dianged 
by  policy  makers  to  create  a  more  heaWiy  relationship. 
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Figure  2.19 

Research  Decision  Matrix 

Assessing  the  USAF  coproducticm  processes  and  relationships  according  to  the  research  decision 
matrix  would  make  it  possible  to  propose  the  USAF  coproduction  experiences  as  a  model  for  Total  Force 
Policy  implementation  throu^out  DoD.  If  cqjroduction  was  found  to  exist  in  the  Air  Force,  and,  those 
relaticmships  were  found  for  the  most  part  to  be  heahhy,  foen  the  efiBcacy  of  ct^roductioo  has  "fit"  as  a 
potential  management  tool  for  senior  leaders  to  use  in  the  development  and  m^jlementation  of  the  Total 
Force  Policy.  The  iitplications  are  clear.  More  study  of  the  coproduction  process  widun  die  Air  Force 
will  need  to  take  place.  Lesscms  learned  from  diis  examinaticai  may  be  used  to  dbange  the  “sets  of  rules” 
within  die  inctitntirmal  coproducticMi  process  to  make  the  Air  Force  more  efficient  and  effective,  both 
from  die  financial  management  perspective  and  from  the  human  management  perspective.  These  insights 
may  then  be  carried  over  to  other  institutions  involved  in  the  develqiment  and  implementation  of  the 
Total  Force  Policy.  Sinqily  stated,  coproduction  ccmcepts  may  be  used  as  the  philosophical  foundation 
to  justify,  define,  and  inqilement  the  two  major  constructs  of  the  Total  Force  Policy;  seamless  integration 
of  the  participants,  and  the  sizing  and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force. 
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ENVISION  SIZING  AND  SHAPING  FORCES  OF  THE  FUTURE 


If  coproduction,  especially  its  economic  dimension  is  applicable  to  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Compcment  relationship,  wdiat  then?  It  can  only  be  speculated,  but  it  may  lend  itself  to  be  used  as  a  tool 
in  the  resource  allocation  process  as  discussed  by  James  Ferris  w4iere  he  exacts  die  concept  of 
coprovision  as  a  specialized  subset  of  coproducticm.  He  states; 

Coproduction  is,  in  essence,  a  resource  allocation  process  with  potentially  significant 
ramifications  for  the  eflBciaicy  objectives  of  society;  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  diat 
public  expenditure  programs  receive  because  it  entails  the  use  of  scarce  resources.*” 

Ferris  fiuther  elaborates: 

(T)he  notion  of  coprovision  wiiich  is  defined  as  the  voluntary  involvement  of  citizens  in 
the  provision  (financing)  of  publicly  provided  goods  and  services  or  their  close 
substitutes.  This  concept  extends  and  modifies  the  coproduction  concept  to  permit  a 
more  meaningful  fi'amework  for  examining  die  efBci^cy  and  equity  effects  of  voluntary 
behavior  of  citizens,  dirough  time  and  money  deviations,  in  the  delivery  of  public 
services ...  *” 


Ferris  identifies  six  coproduction  forms  of  citizai  involvemoit  in  dieir  roles  as  consumer 
producers  of  collective  goods  and  services.  Three  of  the  six  forms  of  citizen  involvemait  are  applicable 
to  the  more  string^  conceit  of  coprovisiem  of  goods  and  services: 

•  Public  Sector  finances  are  inqiacted  by  citizens  assisting  public  agencies  in  producing 
services  by  volunteering  their  time  as  inputs  into  the  production  process;  thereby,  acting  as 
economic  substitutes  for  public  enqiloyees. 

•  Fiscal  resources  are  in^iacted  by  citizais  providing  a  market  substitute  for  publicly  produced 
goods  or  services  radier  than  by  making  an  input  into  die  production  process. 

•  Resource  allocation  is  infracted  by  citizens  requesting  assistance  from  public  agencies  by 
placing  political  and  fiscal  demands  on  the  budgeting  system.*” 

Ferris'  first  form  of  cqiroduction  aUgns  itself  with  the  author's  definitiem  of  cxproducticai  used  to 
examine  the  active  and  reserve  conqionent  relationshqi.  "Volunteer"  reservists  are  "actively"  and 
"directiy"  assisting  the  USAF's  Active  Compcment  wkere  their  inputs  contribute  "hard"  production; 
thereby,  acting  as  economic  substitutes  for  active  duty  personnel  in  the  acconqilishment  of  Naticmal 
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Defense.  Therefore,  the  reserve  con^wnoit  is  providing  coprovision  of  National  Defense.  The  resource 
allocation  process  may  dien  obtain  greater  fiscal  efficiency,  in  accordance  with  economic  principals,  by 
fytimiring  file  mix  between  active  and  reserve  con:q)onents.  This  critical  economic  mix  between  active 
and  reserve  components  is  how  the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  should  be  "sized  and  shaped."  Coproduction 
omcepts,  specificaUy  the  institutiraial  coproduction  process  of  cqirovisicm  of  production,  should  be  used 
to  impl<^mAnt  fee  Total  Force  Policy  to  size  and  shape  fee  military  to  meet  fee  requirements  of  fee 
National  Security  Strategy. 

Ferris'  second  form  of  citizen  involvement  is  not  applicable  to  fee  active  and  reserve  component 
relationship. 

However,  Ferris'  third  form  of  citizen  involvement,  like  Wilson's  belief  in  a  participatory 
citizenry,^*”  supports  fee  "twice  a  citizai"  perspective  vfeere  just  fee  participatory  act  of  coproduction  is 
beheved  important  to  inqirove  fee  relationship  between  fee  citizai  and  fee  institutional  considerations  of 
fee  govemmart.^'  This  form  of  coproductirai  is  a  mechanism  to  obtain  increased  political  and  fiscal 
responsiveness  from  fee  government  agency  by  citizen  crxisumers  to  fecihtate  fee  productive 
arrangemaits.^”  It  impacts  policy  making  and  resource  allocation  decisions  by  placing  increased  citizen 
demand  on  fee  system,  which  fee  govemmait  is  expected  to  respond  to  by  adjusting  fee  su^Jly  in  fee 
service  delivery  allocaticm  system.^^ 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SIZING  AND  SHAPING  FORCES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

The  idea  of  coprovision  may  be  used  wife  fee  coproduction  fi^mework  as  a  tool  to  size  and 
shape  fee  United  States  Air  Force.  The  coproduction  fimnewoxk  can  be  used  to  conqiare  and  ccMitrast 
fee  different  attributes  of  RC  organizaticms.  Just  as  IMAs  were  cat^orized  as  individuals  involved  m 
ancillary  coproduction,  or  ANG  wings  as  units  involved  in  parallel  coproducticHi,  all  members  and  units 
of  fee  RC  could  be  categorized.  This  would  provide  a  snapshot  in  time  of  fee  capability  and 
cc^roducticm  attributes  of  fee  RC.  Next,  all  members  and  units  of  fee  AC  could  be  categorized.  By 
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overlaying  this  classification  with  their  coproducing  RC  counterparts,  a  mosaic  of  the  US  force  structure 
would  emerge.  This  would  allow  for  observation  of  the  interrelationships  betwem  the  mix  of  AC  and  RC 
forces.  This  accomplishment,  in  and  of  itself,  would  be  a  valuable  tool  for  the  force  planner  to  size  and 
shape  the  Air  Force. 

The  research  shows  that  the  central  issue  to  coproduction  is  resource  allocation  . . .  vdio  gets  the 
mraiey?  Now  the  amount  of  money  it  costs  to  maintain  each  element  of  the  mix  of  AC  and  RC  forces  is 
added  to  the  overlay  on  the  previous  two  classifications.  With  the  use  of  computers  and  the  proper 
computer  modeling,  the  fiscal  interrelationships  between  elements  of  the  current  force  structure  could  be 
highli^ted  along  with  the  "present"  mix  of  AC  and  RC  forces.  From  here  it  is  a  simple  step  to  simulate 
the  cost  differential  between  different  mixes  of  AC  and  RC  forces  to  size  and  shape  the  Air  Force  of 
tomorrow.  In  our  sin^jle  example,  the  economic  concepts  of  substitution  and  interdependency  were  used 
to  examine  the  mix  to  provide  for  the  demand  of  20  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents. 

A  SIMPLE  EXAMPLE . . .  REVISITED 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  has  a  requirement  to  provide  20  Filter  Wing  Equivalents  for 
National  Defense.^*”  The  force  mix  is  presently  13  AC  Filter  Wings  and  7  RC  Fighter  Wings  in 
parallel  cqiroductirai.^^  The  Air  Force  as  the  generating  agenq^  may  determine  fi-om  its  mstituticmal 
considerations  it  "needs"  at  least  10  Fighter  Wings  to  provide  for  its  own  organic  and  mission  needs.  For 
instance,  it  needs  enough  filter  pilots  to  produce  future  leaders  and  staff,  and  enou^  "full  time" 
capability  to  accomplish  its  real  world  commitments,  such  as  being  forward  dqiloyed  in  Europe,  Japan 
and  Korea.  The  RC  Filter  Wings  have  demcmstrated  they  are  as  capable  as  AC  Fi^r  Wings  throu^ 
the  Air  Force's  standardized  evaluation  procedures  and  mobilization  requirements.  Using  the 
fiamework  "within  the  box"  of  parallel  coproduction  and  enploying  the  "economics"  of  coproduction  to 
solve  Ae  most  cost  effective  mix  allows  for  shaping  foe  force  to  10  AC  Filter  Wings  and  10  RC 
Fighter  Wings.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  RAND  has  shown  that  foe  RC  has  a  capacity  of  up  to  24 
aircraft  per  squadron,  but  is  presently  equipped  at  about  12  to  15  aircraft  (because  of  foe  down- 
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sizing)."®’  RAND  estimates  an  operating  cost  saving  efficiency  of  up  to  30%  per  aircraft  if  squadrons 
could  be  "robusted  up"  to  24  aircraft."®*  The  Active  Component  may  use  this  added  mfrastructure 
capacity  to  more  efficienUy  manage  the  "total"  inftastructure  by  moving  equipment  and  assigning  active 
component  aircrews  to  these  RC  squadrons.  Added  savings  would  accrue  by  taking  this  same  amount  of 
force  structure  out  of  the  Active  Component,  along  with  its  very  expensive  supporting  infrastructure. 

Ihe  Air  Force  knows  this  and  realizes  it  can  save  money  by  changing  the  force  mix,  and  there  has 
recently  been  a  lot  of  consideration  given  to  shaping  the  fi^r  force  to  a  50%  AC  and  50%  RC  force 

mix."®® 

The  solution  was  "out  of  the  box"  of  parallel  coproduction  by  utilizing  the  attnbutes  of  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Component  relationship  of  joint  coproduction.  This  added  dimension,  conceptually 
aUows  a  policy  maker  the  opportunity  to  exploit  attributes  of  the  coproduction  relationship  to  attam 
greater  qualitative  and  quantitative  efficiencies.  Utilization  of  the  framework  provides  the  insight  to 
evolve  the  solution  of  adding  airplanes  to  the  RC  squadrons  and  have  the  AC  man  them.  It  would  be 
very  similar  to  AMC's  Reserve  Association  program  but  the  RC  would  own  and  maintam  the  airplanes 
with  the  AC  flying  them  ...  call  it  the  Active  Association  program.  In  our  simple  example,  given 
enough  excess  capacity  to  "robust  up"  enough  RC  units  to  absorb  2  AC  Filter  Wings,  the  framework 
may  identify  8  AC  Fighter  Wings  and  10  RC  Fighter  Wings  in  paraUel  coproduction,  and,  2  RC  Fighter 
Wings  in  joint  coproduction.  This  would  meet  the  demand  for  20  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents  for  the  least 

cost. 
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Figure  2.21 

Comparative  Coproduction  Framework 
Reserve  Component  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents 
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Figure  2*22 

Comparative  Coproduction  Framework 
Total  Fighter  Wing  Equivalents 

Imagine  the  cost  savings  and  the  increase  in  capability  if  the  Air  Force  could  develop 
similar  coprovision  tools  to  determine  the  critical  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  Components  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  today's  Air  Force. 
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Assessing  the  ‘Tit” 
of 

Coproduction  Theory  to  the  USAF 


Assessing  the  "Fit" 
of 

Coproduction  Theory  to  the  USAF 


Section  Three  seeks  to  assess  ihefit  of  coproduction  theory  to  the  USAF  by  placing  the  Total 
Force  Policy  in  its  "real  world"  context  of  the  con:q)lex  political  interactions  between  decision  makers  at 
the  Pentagon  and  in  Washingtrai,  D.C.  The  purpose  of  the  assessment  is  to  observe  the  policy  makers' 
perception  of  the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  Policy.  Given  the  environment  of  the  National  Security 
Strategy  decision  making  \diich  has  been  develq}ed  from  Section  One  and  using  the  three  building  blocks 
of  coproduciton  concepts  from  Section  Two;  (1)  a  redefined  ccaicept  of  cqjroduction,  (2)  the  Comparative 
Coproduction  Framework,  and  (3)  the  USAF  histitutional  Coproducti<m  Process,  the  backgroxmd  is  set  to 
assess  the  efficacy  of  coproduction  as  a  policy  making  tool  to  size  and  shape  the  USAF's  Total  Force. 

To  assess  the  efficacy  of  the  "fit"  of  cc^roducticm  theory  to  "size  and  shape"  the  USAF's  Total 
Force,  a  normative  examination  of  the  modified  coproduction  propositions  will  be  used.  These 
propositions  are; 

•  Proposition  1 :  Reserve  ConnKjnent  coproduction  is  positively  associated  with  higher  levels  of 
services  provided  for  naticml  defoise. 

•  Proposition  2:  Reserve  Conqjonent  coproducticai  is  associated  with  lower  budgetary  costs  for 
provision  of  National  Defense. 

•  Proposition  3;  Reserve  Compcment  coproducticai  oihances  the  responsiveness  of  USAF 
service  dehvery  to  the  needs  and  preferaices  of  citizais  for  National  Defeise. 

•  Propositicm  4:  Reserve  Con^Kjnent  coproduction  increases  citizen  knowledge  and  accqitance 
of  military  technology  and  constraints. 

•  Propositions:  Reserve  Conqxment  coproducticm  of  services  may  increase  other  forms  of 
citizai  awareness  and  participation  in  government. 

The  focused,  or  nonsdiedule-structured  interview’  is  used  to  observe  the  Total  Force  policy 
makers  and  takes  advantage  of  the  four  characteristics; 
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•  The  interview  takes  place  with  decision  makers  known  to  have  been  involved  in  Total  Force 
policy  making. 

•  The  interview  refers  to  Total  Force  Policy  issues  that  have  been  studied  prior  to  the  mterview. 

•  The  interview  proceeds  <hi  the  basis  of  an  interview  guide  specifying  the  topics  related  to  the 
research. 

•  The  interview  is  focused  on  the  subjective  experiences  of  decisi<Mi  makers  regarding  Total 
Force  Policy  implementation  in  the  Air  Force.^ 

The  nonschedule-structured  interview  allows  the  structure  of  specific  issues  to  be  studied  and 
provides  a  commcm  baseline  for  all  those  interviewed;  while  it  also  allows  those  being  interviewed 
ccxisiderable  latitude  in  expressing  fiieir  perspective  <mi  the  issues.^  This  gives  the  interviewer  the  ability 
to  observe  details  of  personal  reacticms  and  to  e3q)lore  specific  tc^ics,  in  more  detail,  providing  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  subjective  ejq)eriences  expressed  by  the  respondents.'*  The  mterviewer,  having 
previously  studied  the  topic,  is  able  to  guide  the  interview  in  the  needed  direction  to  hel^  clarify  any 
inconsistencies  in  responses.^ 

Two  distinct  sets  of  questi(ms  may  be  asked.  The  first  set  contains  normative  questions  as  to  the 
"existence"  of  the  cqproductitMi  process  in  the  Air  Force.  The  sectmd  set  consists  of  descriptive  questions 
cxxiceming  the  "health"  of  the  coproducticm  process.  Graphically,  a  matrix  of  the  results  shows  if 
coproduction  concepts  are  or  are  not  used  in  determining  fee  present  USAF  Total  Force  Policy.  It  also 
shows  vfeefeer  fee  coproducticm  relationship  is  either  healthy  or  not  healthy. 
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Existence  of 
Coproduction 

Healthy 

Coproduction 

USAF  may  be  used  as  a 
model  of  Total  Force  Policy 
Coproduction 

Yes 

Yes 

USAF  may  not  be  used  as  a 
model  of  Total  Force  Policy 
Coproduction 

No 

No 

Figure  3.1 
Decision  Matrix 

The  propositions  are  used  as  the  mechanism  to  observe  the  responses  from  the  interviews  (wifli 
other  documentation)  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  fit  of  coproductitm  concepts  as  a  policy  making  tool  to  size 
and  shape  the  USAF's  Total  Force. 


Proposition  1:  Reserve  Component  coproduction  is  positively 
associated  with  higher  levels  of  services  provided  for  national  defense. 

. . .  You  can  call  up  a  member  from  the  Reserve  or  Guard,  integrate  him  into  the 
wartime  plans  and  you  will  never  know  the  difference. 

Major  General  Donald  W.  Shepperd 
Director,  Air  National  Guartf 

It  is  "nearly  impossible  to  find  the  margin  between  us  and  the  active 
force.  Together  we  form  a  seamless  piece  of  cloth  that  is  bigger,  stronger,  and 
more  durable  than  the  threads  from  which  it  is  made. 

Major  General  Robert  A.  McIntosh 
Chief,  Air  Force  Reserves^ 
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According  to  Brigadier  General  John  F.  Harvey,  "We  fight  one  Air  Force  and  the  Air 
Force  counts  on  whatever  part  of  that  is  comprised  by  Reservists."*  This  idea  of  Total  Force 
Policy  has  been  evolving  within  the  Air  Force  since  the  early  1970s  and  operationally  accepted 
since  the  1980s.®  Air  Force  Leadership  has  embraced  the  concept  of  Total  Force  and  has  shown 
a  strong  commitment  to  integrating  the  Reserve  Component  into  this  concept  to  make  Total 
Force  a  reality.^**  Not  only  is  the  concept  of  a  Total  Force  important,  but  it  is  also  imperative 

"that  the  Total  Force  itself  be  overwhelmingly  lethal"  as  stated  by  General  Harvey.” 

Reserve  Component  has 
accomplishes  what  it  sets 
Component  has  been 
training,  the  latest 

equipment  and  most  of  all  a  sense  of  credibility  to  the  Reserves.  There  is  not  only  a  strong 
sense  of  acceptance  of  their  coproducing  fellow  reservists  among  Air  Force  Active  Duty 
Personnel,  but  strong  support  for  and  commitment  to  success  of  their  mission  as  well,  which  is 
expressed  by  every  Senior  Leader  the  author  interviewed.”  It  is  as  if  they  have  seen  the  future 
and  they  are  convinced  the  Reserves  will  play  a  major  role  in  that  future.  General  Shepperd 
states: 


To  ensure  that  the 
what  it  needs  and 
out  to  do,  the  Active 
committed  to  providing 


Research  Observation- 
The  Active  Component 
takes  “ownership”  for 
Reserve  activities. 


...It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Guard  will  either  be  bigger  than  today,  or  a  bigger 
part  of  the  pie  that  is  left.  In  either  case,  the  nation  will  be  forced  to  rely  more 
on  the  citizen  soldier  tomorrow  than  it  does  today  -  national  priorities  and 
budgets  require  it  -the  world  geopolitical  situation  permits  it.  In  short,  we  must 
return  back  to  our  history  and  culture  as  a  militia  nation}* 

According  to  General  Harvey,  it  is  this  "element  of  leadership  commitment  early 
on  that  made  a  critical  difference."”  Such  trust  and  good  will  among  team  members  begets  more 
trust  and  good  will  and  combines  into  a  well  oiled  machine  -  a  well  oiled  fighting  machine  - 
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One  Air  Forcse  --  one  "lethal"  Air  Force,  as  recently  demonstrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade 
in  the  Gulf  War  ** 

National  Defense  is  served  by  the  provision  of  higher  levels  of  services  through  the 
coproduction  of  forces  -  the  Active  Component  in  combination  with  the  Reserve  Component. 
Stephen  Duncan,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs,  believes  "what  is 
credible  is  to  see  an  Air  Guardsman  fly  and  beat  the  socks  off  the  Active  Duty  GKiy."*’  The 
implication  is  that  it  is  important  that  the  other  services  stop  seeing  the  Guard  and  Reserves  as 
inferior  arms  of  their  own  services  and  begin  to  view  them  in  the  light  which  the  Air  Force  sees 
and  uses  them.**  They  are  equal,  if  not  superior  (based  on  experience)  warriors  who  bring  a 
civilian  balance  to  the  coproduction  equation.*® 

Without  the  equipment  and  leadership  of  the  AC,  the  RC  would  be  ineffective;^*  and, 
without  the  innovation,  experience  and  increased  manpower  which  the  RC  provides,  the  AC 
would  be  too  expensive  and  mired  in  OPTEMPO 


problems  reducing  the 
life.^*  The  Active 
Reserve  Component 


Ri 


esearch  Observation- 
There  is  “one  rule  book” 
for  both  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Components. 


quality  of  their  work 
Component  and  the 
read  off  of  the  "same 


sheet  of  music.  The  RC  must  meet  AC  inspection  requirements.^  The  Reserve  Component 

must  "reflect  the  AF  Mission"  according  to  General  Harvey,^'*  and  must  "mirror  the  Active 
Component"  according  to  Mr.  Wayne  Gracie,^*  Chief  Policy  Integration  Division,  Office  of  Air 
Force  Reserve.  It  must  become  integrated  into  the  Air  Force.  "The  Air  Force  integration  of  its 
Reserve  Component  into  Total  Force  operations  is  the  acknowledged  model  in  DoD  ..."  states 
General  McIntosh.^*  He  continues;  "Our  separate  but  complementary  resources  contribute  to  the 
success  the  Total  Force  enjoys."^’ 
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General  Shepperd  states  it  another  way: 

/  am  also  proud  of  our  relationship  with  the  active  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
organizes,  trains  and  equips  us.  When  called,  they  know  we  will  come.  When  we 
get  there,  they  know  we  will  he  able  to  do  the  job.  In  the  Air  Force,  despite 
competition  for  resources,  we  are  a  team.  We  know  each  other.  We  fight  and 
train  together  and  support  each  other  for  the  good  of  the  nation?* 


Together,  the  two  work  hand  in  hand  in  peacetime  and  side  by  side  on  the  battlefield  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  Defense.^  The  AC  has  tasked  the  RC  with  realistic  missions  and 


honored  them  by  letting  them 
realistically  carry  them  out. 
"Reservists  can  do  every  job 
comment  is  heard  over  and 


Ri 


esearch  Observation- 
The  USAF  provides 
the  input  of  “realistic 
missions  to  the  RC. 


prove  that  they  (the  RC)  can 
Iceneral  Shepperd  says, 

Jthey  give  us."^°  The 
over  again  that  it  is 


impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  the  RC  and  the  AC.  Integration  has  long  since 
been  a  topic  for  debate  and  discussion  and  has  now  become  "a  way  of  life.  The  Total  Force 

has  come  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force  has  become  a  shining  example  of  what  the  Total 


Force  means.^^  According  to  Stephen  Duncan,  "the  Air  Force  is  Ught  years  ahead  of  the  other 
Services.  One  reason  for  this  accomplishment  is  the  Air  Force's  ability  and  wilhngness  to 
embrace  the  ideas  contained  within  coproduction  theory,  regardless  of  what  it  may  call  them. 


How  did  the  Air  Force  get  where  it  is  today  in  terms  of  integrating  Active  and  Reserve 
components?  General  Ronald  Fogleman,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  believes  the  process  is 
based  on  trust?*  General  Harvey  attributes  trust  between  the  parties  to: 

•  RC  proven  competence; 

•  Practice  . . .  where  any  number  of  instances  demonstrated  mutual  trust; 

•  No  major  feilures; 

•  AC  has  a  certain  respect  for  reserve  Component  members; 

•  AF  Active  Component  Leadership  bought  into  this  (idea)  very  early  on. 

•  AFwocfe/t  a  that  their  subordinates 
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The  respect  the  AC  has  for  Reserve  Component  members  is  reflected  by  Greneral 
Fogleman  when  he  says,  "We  have  a  very  intelligent  force,  and  the  more  we  share  with  those 
folks,  the  more  they  will  give  back  to  us."^  General  Fogleman  also  believes,  "This  has  been  my 


argument  throughout  the 


Research  Observation- 
The  USAF  culture 
provides  the  input  of 

major  regional  contingencies  ^caring”  to  the  RC. 


whether  you  can  do  it  a 


entire  time  that  I've  talked 


fot  you  want  to  maintain  two 
/orth  of  force  structure  or 
different  way  and  look  at  a 


different  use  of  military  manpower  --  which  you  equate  to  more  use  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
based  on  mobilization  time  lines  and  spin  up."^’  He  is  not  the  only  one  to  see  the  importance  of 
the  alliance  between  the  two  components.  "It  supports  the  way  we  do  business  --  we  equip, 
train,  and  deploy  as  a  team,"  according  to  General  McIntosh.^*  Citing  the  Active  Component's 
respect  for  the  Reserves,  General  Shepperd  points  out  that  "the  Air  Force  is  the  only  Service  to 
have  an  active  unit  commanded  by  a  reserve  officer."*®  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Leeker,  a 
squadron  commander  in  the  ANG,  succinctly  states,  "they  (both  components)  gain  in  their  joint 
training.  They  gain  in  their 'net  worth. 

The  preponderance  of  anecdotal  observations  demonstrates  the  "fit"  of  coproduction 
concepts  within  the  "healthy"  relationship  between  the  USAF  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 


Proposition  2:  Reserve  Component  coproduction  is  associated  with 
lower  budgetary  costs  for  provision  of  National  Defense. 

Start  with  the  presumption  that  each  of  those  missions  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  Reserve  unit  because  it  is  cheaper. 


Stephen  M.  Duncan  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs*^ 
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The  Air  Force  has  seen  the  bottom  line  and  understands  what  that  means  in  terms  of 

manpower  or  AC/RC  coproduction  mix  ratios/^  There  is  a  problem  extrapolating  too  far 

however,  in  that  most  of  the  equipment  and  its  attendant  costs  are  associated  with  the  Active 

Component/*^  General  McIntosh  points  out,  "...one  of  the  reasons  the  Reserve  is  less  expensive 

than  the  Active  Force  is  usually  we  are  tenants 

on  an  Active  base  and  ■  ^  esearch  Observation-  ■  don't  have  to  pay  the  high 

The  RC  provides  the  ■ 

cost  of  base  support.  A  m^tutput  of  increased  I  We  lose  this  advantage 

mission  “effectiveness”  for  I 

when  we  have  to  pay  the  the  USFA.  I  base-support  bill. 

Another  problem  is  that  Congressional  Legislation, 


on  an  Active  base  and  TJ  Observation- 

The  RC  provides  the 

cost  of  base  support.  -M^^^^utput  of  increased 

mission  “effectiveness”  for 
when  we  have  to  pay  the  the  USFA. 


Another  problem  is  that  Congressional  Legislation, 

such  as  H.R.  1530  and  1532,  has  associated  with  it  higher  costs  that  will  either  directly  or 
indirectly  change  the  bottom  line.^* 

Nevertheless,  the  jury  is  in.  National  Guard  units  can  get  the  job  done  from  anywhere 
between  25  to  40  percent  less  than  regular  military  units.'^  It  is  estimated  that  the  Reserve 
Component  can  perform  the  same  job  as  the  Active  Component  at  a  25  to  30  percent  cost 
savings.'*’ 

The  Guard  and  Reserve  provide  more  than  one-third  of  Air  Force  total  mission  capability 
for  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  Air  Force  budget."*  According  to  a  Congressional  Budget 
office  report,  "reserve  ships  are  20  percent  less  costly  to  operate  than  active  ships;  air  units  30  to 
40  percent;  and  simple  ground  combat  units  75  percent  less.""®  As  Colonel  Ron  Bath  states,  "We 
can  do  a  broader  range  of  things  for  less  money."*®  And  "there  is  a  revolution  in  technology  that 
is  allowing  us  to  do  alot  more  with  alot  less,"  according  to  General  Shepperd,  "yet  our  mind  set 
tells  us  we  still  need  fighter  wings."** 

It  is  this  "mind  set"  that  calls  for  thinking  out  of  the  box,  for  taking  the  puzzle  apart, 
reshaping  and  resizing  the  pieces  and  putting  them  back  together  in  a  new  way,  a  new  less 
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expensive  way.  This  means  rethinking  everything  from  the  need  for  military  bases  (fighter  wings) 
to  who  gets  equipment  and  who  provides  the  manpower.*^  "The  one  thing  we  have  never  done 
since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  we  have  never  stood  back  and  done  a  fundamental  assessment 
of  manpower  utilization  in  this  country  like  we  have  after  every  other  conflict  in  the  20th 
Century.  We're  missing  the  boat  by  not  having  done  that;"  states  CJeneral  Fogleman. 

There  are  some  complaints  that  the  AC  and  RC  budgets  are  not  based  on  a  true 
acquisition  process,  but  rather  that  it  is  a  process  that  is  political  in  nature  and  by  definition 
circuitous.^'*  General  Harvey  makes  note  of  this  by  saying,  "it  forces  people  who  testify  to 
Congress  to  make  some  very  awkward  testimony.*^  It  feeds  the  worst  instincts  of  the 
Congressmen.  It  makes  them  go  pork-barrel  and  Congressmen  are  already  pork-barrelish."*^ 

Stephen  Duncan,  author  of  Citizen  Soldier,  points  to  the  same  problem  citing  the  Active 
Component's  habit  of  not  asking  for  funds  for  the  Reserve  Component,  expecting  Congress  to 
give  them  (the  RC)  what  they  (the  AC)  don't  ask  for.”  Wayne  Gracie  beUeves  that  Congress  is 
"very  good  at  providing  supplemental  appropriations  and  reprogramming  dollars."”  Colonel 
Ron  Bath  describes  the  Reserve  perspective  as  being,  "Use  us  more!  You  dont  want  to  use  us 
because  it  makes  you  feel  less  relevant  which  threatens  your  existence."”  Elaine  Sharp  (see 
Section  Two  of  this  paper)  identifies  this  reluctance  to  share  "turf  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
service  agents  who  hold  the  dominant  model  perspective.®*  Even  when  the  service  agent  is  not 
concerned  about  job  security,  he  or  she  may  be  threatened  by  the  citizen  volunteer  s  disruption  of 
their  organizational  procedures  or  by  a  perceived  weakening  of  their  legitimate  professional 
autonomy.®* 

This  is  not  to  say  the  threat  isnt  real.  Active  Duty  personnel  in  the  Air  Force  have  gone 
from  608,200  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  381,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.*“  The  Air  National  Guard  has 
remained  relatively  steady  over  the  same  period  at  about  108,000  people  and  the  Air  Force 
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Reserve  has  also  remained  relatively  steady  at  around  73,000.®  Putting  capability  into  the 
reserves  was  a  planned  way  of  doing  business  after  the  cold  war  and  an  underlying  philosophy  of 
the  Air  Force  Strategy  contained  in  Global  Reach  and  Global  Power.®  The  proportional  amount 
of  the  mission  is  increasing  for  the  Air  Force  Reserves  under  this  philosophy.®  It  seems  to  be  a 
fact  of  life  for  the  Air  Force  and  one  which  makes  sense  fi-om  many  perspectives,  not  the  least  of 


which  is  monetary  --  it's  cheaper,  thereby  freeing  up  money  for  much  needed  force 
modernization.® 

Many  senior  leaders  infer  that  the  reason  the  Reserve  Component  works  as  well  as  it 
does  within  the  force  structure  is  because  of  the  uifusion  of  money.®  Colonel  Bath,  General 


Fogleman  and  General 
perspective  to  some  degree, 
primary  reason  for  Total 
General  Fogleman  and 


R; 


esearch  Observation- 
The  USAF  leadership 
irovides  the  input  of 
“necessary  resources.” 


McIntosh  all  share  this 
Icolonel  Bath  thinks  it  is  the 
'orce  Policy  success,® 
‘General  Meintosh  cite  it  as 


proof  the  Air  Force  takes  care  of  its  own . . .  "with  support  and  funding."®  The  Air  Force 


spends  approximately  6  times  as  much  money  on  one-fourth  the  number  of  reservists  as  the 
Army.™  Still  with  all  the  money  the  Reserves  receive,  there  is  a  30  milhon  dollar  shortfall  each 
year  . . .  "money  that  is  needed  to  meet  requirements,"  according  to  Dan  Kohner.’^ 

Using  the  same  logic  that  makes  coprovision  of  services  work.  General  Fogleman  states, 
"You  better  have  the  right  force  structure  or  you  won't  be  able  to  support  (afford) 
modernization."’^  With  all  the  emphasis  on  modernization,  from  the  JCS  with  the  QDR  to 
Congress,  it  is  imperative  that  ^  Services  get  the  AC/RC  coproduction  mix  ratios  right. 

The  preponderance  of  anecdotal  observations  demonstrates  the  "fit"  of  coproduction 
concepts  within  the  "healthy"  relationship  between  the  USAF  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 
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Proposition  3:  Reserve  Component  coproduction  enhances  the 
responsiveness  of  USAF  service  delivery  to  the  needs  and  preferences  of 
citizens  for  National  Defense. 

When  do  you  use  military  force?  I  think  that  the  key  to  having  American 
public  support  (is)  what  you  do  is  that  you  have  a  construct  that  defines  when 
you  use  military  force  as  something  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  that's 
how  you  mobilize  the  force. 


General  Ronald  R.  Fogleman, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force"^ 


What  do  American  citizens  want  in  the  way  of  national  defense?  There  is  no  question 
that  the  American  public  supported  the  U.S.  military's  participation  in  the  Gulf  War.”  How 

much  of  that  was  due  to  the, _ _  fact  that  record  numbers  of 

reservists  (America's  grass 


participated  in  that  war  can 
reservists  played  a  part  in 


Research  Observation- 

The  Reserve  Component  citizen-soldiers) 


>ecomes  a  “stakeholder” 
in  mission  success. 


|only  be  surmised.  Had 
he  Viet  Nam  War  it  is  likely 


the  war  would  have  taken  a  much  different  path.”  America  is  not  fond  of  sending  its  sons  and 
daughters  off  to  war,  and  does  so  reluctantly  and  only  if  it  is  to  defend  something  the  American 
public  views  as  being  of  utmost  importance.”  As  General  Shepperd  states,  "The  American 
public  isn't  going  to  put  up  with  you  spending  their  money  and  killing  their  kids  when  it  becomes 
visible  to  them."” 

General  Shepperd  also  believes  "we  should  become  a  nation  that  takes  part  in  decisions 
and  military  service."”  He  goes  on  to  state, "  We  have  become,  in  the  last  50  years,  a  nation  of 
large  standing  military  forces  that  are  stationed  overseas,  this  in  a  country  that  reviles  large 
standing  military  forces."*®  He  points  out  that  we  began  as  a  nation  of  individual  citizens  and 
strong  states,  as  Jefferson  intended,  and  continued  along  those  lines  imtil  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  At  this  point,  he  says,  "The  Federal  Government  became  strong  and  gained  supremacy  over 
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the  states  and  the  people.  We  pretty  much  make  the  right  decisions  for  the  right  reasons  -  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  nation."*^ 

He  feels  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  "a  window  of  opportunity"  in  which  to  effect 
change... to  resort  to  our  roots  as  a  militia  nation.*^  He  is  joined  in  this  perception  by  both 
Generals  Fogleman  and  Harvey  who  believe  the  United  States  "is  a  mihtia  nation."  According  to 
General  Harvey,  a  militia  member  "by  definition,  is  any  citizen  sailor,  soldier  or  marine  who  takes 
up  the  military  as  a  part-time  endeavor."*^  A  mihtia  nation  has  at  its  core,  the  highest  regard  fisr 

the  "will  of  the  people"  who  comprise  that  nation.*'* 

General  McIntosh  beUeves  citizen  support  of  national  objectives  is  strengthened  by 
Reservists  who  often  serve  at  units  near  their  hometowns  for  an  entire  career,  building  an 
important  bridge  to  the  community.**  Reservists  are  in  touch  Avith  the  "will  of  the  people"  partly 
because  they  help  . - - - 1  "comprise"  the  people  and 


because  they  are  more 
people  than  many  of 
counterparts.  They 


Ri 


esearch  Observation- 
The  RC  provides  the  output 
>f  increased  “quality  of  work 
life”  for  the  USAF. 


closely  associated  with  the 
their  active  duty 
"interact  within  their 


communities  as  churchgoers,  taxpayers,  and  community  leaders.*®  Being  famihar  with  and 


understanding  the  needs  and  preferences  of  citizens  for  National  Defense  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ways  in  which  Reserve  Component  coproduction  enhances  the  USAF  service  delivery 

to  those  needs.*’ 

As  Colonel  Ron  Bath  states,  "the  (Guard  and  Reserves)  are  spread  out  across  (thousands 
of)  cities."**  In  a  sense,  reservists  are  "ambassadors  of  good  will"  who  bring  the  will  of  the 
people  to  the  military  and  the  larger  political  process,  and,  the  message  of  the  military  and  the 
government  to  the  people. 
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The  preponderance  of  anecdotal  observations  demonstrates  the  "fit"  of  coproduction 
concepts  within  the  "healthy"  relationship  between  the  USAF  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

Proposition  4;  Reserve  Component  coproduction  increases  citizen 
knowledge  and  acceptance  of  military  technology  and  constraints. 

And  I  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  things  I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
with  an  All  Volunteer  Force,  is  our  connectivity  with  our  public,  and  that 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  are  one  of  your  best  ways  to  stay  tied  back  in  a 
community. 

General  Ronald  R  Foglemarf^ 

According  to  Stephen  Duncan,  "people  who  join  the  reserves  tend  to  be  pretty  motivated 
people.  They  are  the  community  leaders."^  As  such,  they  interact  with  the  citizens  in  their 
communities,  increasing  their  knowledge  and  awareness  of  USAF  technology  and  constraints.’* 
As  Active  Duty  Personnel  decrease,  fewer  and  fewer  everyday  citizens  are  exposed  to 
miUtary  members.’^  As  bases  close,  communities  lose  their  ties  to  the  military.  And  as  decades 
pass  since  the  end  of  the 
Legislators  have  prior 
deprives  the  country  of  a 
and  understanding  of  the  workings  of  the  military.’^ 

Reserve  Component  coproduction  helps  to  bridge  this  gap  as  they  educate  their 
fellow  citizens  about  the  capabilities  and  constraints  of  the  organization  they  work  with,  for  the 
people  —  the  USAF.  Interactions  take  place  between  citizen  soldiers  and  citizens  as 
humanitarian  efforts  are  supported  on  the  domestic  fi-ont,  fi-om  earthquakes  to  weather 
reconnaissance  to  aerial  fire  fighting,  counter-drug  activities  and  rescue  operations.®^ 

However,  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  Because  the  citizen  soldiers  do  have  other 
jobs  and  usually  have  families  they  are  concerned  about,  it  is  important  that  those 


esearch  Observation- 
The  RC  provides  the 
>utput  of  increased 
“balance”  for  the  USAF. 


Irafl,  fewer  and  fewer 
ilitary  service  which 
certain  firsthand  knowledge 
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factors  be  taken  into  consideration  or  a  scenario  may  be  one  that  Stephen  Duncan  has  observed, 
"They  finally  got  burned  out.  Their  family  came  first  and  they  chose  Vice  President  of  their 
company  over  Colonel.'”'^  He  also  states  it  another  way,  "These  are  husbands  and  wives  who 
have  jobs,  but  don't  presume  upon  their  time  because  they're  a  cheap  replacement  for  the  active 
duty  force  --  a  cheap  labor  pool."^ 

Perhaps  General  Harvey  says  it  best,  "The  reserve  components  have  been  very  influential 
and  helpful  as  conveyors  of  civihan  methods  and  ideas,  as  professional  collaborators,  and  as 
conduits  to  inform  and  defend  the  Air  Force  position  both  with  politicians  and  the  people  of  the 
country."®’ 

The  preponderance  of  anecdotal  observations  demonstrates  the  fit  of  coproduction 
concepts  within  the  "healthy"  relationship  between  the  USAF  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 


Proposition  5;  Reserve  Component  coproduction  of  services  may 
increase  other  forms  of  citizen  awareness  and  participation  in  government. 

I  believe  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  militia  nation...alw(^s  has 
been,  always  will  be.  Politicians  understand  this.  Now,  alot  of  people  refuse  to 
accept  that  in  the  20th  Century,  but  the  folks  who  are  in  touch  with  America,  and 
the  American  citizenry  know  and  understand  this  and  they  are  not  primarily 
people  who  wear  the  uniform.  They  cae  the  politicians. 

General  Ronald  K  Foglemarf^ 

Politicians  understand  that  this  country  is  run  by  its  citizens,  through  an  intricate  maze  of 
politics,  their  right  to  vote  and  ultimately,  the  people  they  elect  to  represent  them.  General 
Shepperd  describes  the  process  at  the  organizastional  level.  He  says,  "Every  Association  has 
their  charter.  Their  charter  is  to  look  after  its  members.  It's  called  representative  democracy. 
Balance  the  needs  of  the  military  with  the  needs  of  its  constituencies.  The  role  of  all  these  people 
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is  very  specific.  The  Association's  role  is  to  protect  its  members.  Congress's  role  is  to  sort  all  of 
this  out.  If  Congress  fails,  they  get  thrown  out.  If  we  all  fail,  our  nation  suffers. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  Senior  Leadership  of  the  United  States  of  America 
views  the  nation  as  a  "militia  nation."*®®  The  emphasis  of  the  Reserve  Component  specifically 
and  the  Air  Force  Total  Force  is  "to  serve."*®*  They  do  this  through  training  which  results  in 
"by-products  that  support  or  improve  activities  in  the  infi'astructure  of  our  nation."*®^ 

Anyone  who  has  ever  represented  America  abroad  whether  it  be  as  an  ambassador,  state 
department  representative,  member  of  a  Mil  to  Mil  Program,  or  as  a  Marine  guarding  a  U.S. 
Embassy,  knows  the  pride  that  is  felt  and  the  desire  to  do  everything  that  is  humanly  possible  to 

continue  on  its  present 


ensure  that  America 
course.*®^  Perhaps  that  is 
says,  "The  value  of  this 
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esearch  Observation- 
The  Reserve  component 
xists  “to  serve”  the  USAF. 


/hy  General  Shepperd 
milding  (the  Pentagon)  is 


to  make  sure  almost  nothing  happens.  Unless  it  is  incremental  or  of  super  importance."*®^ 

And  the  value  of  democracy  is  perhaps  not  understood  quite  so  well  by  anyone  as 
by  he  or  she  who  may  have  to  give  their  life  to  defend  it.  These  are  the  people  working  side 
by  side  in  terms  of  Reserve  Component  Coproduction  who  are  contributing  to  programs  such  as 
Operation  Galileo  where  reservists  act  as  role  models  to  "motivate  participants  to  stay  in  school, 
and  to  inspire  them  to  believe  they  can  set  and  attain  personal  and  professional  goals.  "*®®  Other 
programs  such  as  Reserve  Generation,*®®  Starbase*®’  and  TRANSAMAValking  Shield,*®*  cannot 
help  but  expose  huge  microcosms  of  the  nation  to  the  work  of  the  Reserve  Component.*®® 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  people  will  be  inspired  by  such  programs  to  take 
part  in  the  governing  of  their  nation,  but  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  many  will.  It  is  the 
nature  and  the  by-product  of  human  interaction  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  someone  admired. 
However,  because  senior  leaders  the  author  interviewed  did  not  speak  at  length  to  this  topic,  it 
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will  not  be  inferred  that  this  proposition  demonstrates  the  "fit"  of  coproduction  concepts  within 
the  "healthy"  relationship  between  the  USAF  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  This  proposition 
deserves  further  indepth  investigation. 

Results  from  the  Research 

Anecdotal  evidence  from  the  nonschedule-structured  interviews  of  Total  Force  Decision  Makers 
shows  a  healthy  use  of  coproduction  concepts  in  the  Air  Force's  implementation  of  the  Total  Force  Policy. 
The  outcome  of  the  assessment  is  that  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  Policy  Makers  endorses  the 
existence  of  coproducticm  conc^  as  an  important  way  the  Air  Force's  Total  Force  does  its  work.  The 
assessment  demonstrates  the  "fit"  of  coproduction  theory  to  the  US  AF’s  Active  and  Reserve  Component 
relationship.  The  primary  purpose  of  this. research  is  substantiated  ~  coproduction  theory  may  provide  a 
more  adequate  definition  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  Total  Force  Pohcy. 


Research  Decision  Matrix 


Existence  of 
Coproduction 

Healthy 

Coproduction 

USAF  may  be  used  as  a 
model  of  Total  Force  Policy 
Coproduction 

Yes 

Yes 

USAF  may  not  be  used  as  a 
model  of  Total  Force  Policy 
Coproduction 

Figure  3.2 

Results  from  the  Research  Decision  Matrix 


The  relationship  between  file  Active  and  Reserve  Components  has  largely  been  harmonious 
because  of  the  USAF's  use  of  coproduction  concepts.  Demonstrated  RC  performance,  common  values  and 
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belieft,  with  Active  Con5)onent  leadership  commitment  combined  with  Reserve  Component  autonomy, 
provides  the  harmcmy  in  their  relationship  which  mitigates  the  possibility  of  overtly  opportunistic  behavior 
by  either  conqjonent.  The  research  suggests  ten  "lessons  learned"  from  the  coproduction  interactions  that 
may  ccmtribute  to  the  good  "health"  of  this  relationship  : 

•  The  Reserve  Componait  exists  "to  serve"  the  USAF. 

•  The  Active  Conpcment  takes  "ownership"  for  Reserve  activities. 

•  The  Reserve  Conponent  becomes  a  "stakeholder"  in  mission  success. 

•  There  is  "one  rule  book"  for  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components. 

•  The  USAF  leadership  provides  the  input  of  "necessary  resources"  to  the  RC. 

•  The  USAF  provides  the  input  of  "realistic"  missions  to  the  RC. 

•  The  USAF  culture  provides  the  input  of  "caring"  to  the  RC. 

•  The  RC  provides  the  outpxrt  of  increased  mission  "effectiveness"  for  the  USAF. 

•  The  RC  provides  the  oufout  of  increased  "balance"  for  the  USAF. 

•  The  RC  provides  the  ou^ut  of  increased  "quality  of  work  life"  for  the  USAF. 


CALL  FOR  ACTION 

The  research  pronqjts  the  next  st^  —  a  "call  for  action"  for  more  study  using  coproduction 
(xmcepts  to  size  and  shape  the  Total  Force  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  National  Security 
Strategy.  The  need  exists  to  develq)  a  systematic  structure  to  apply  the  Air  Force's  "lessons  learned"  to 
the  DoD  Total  Force  Policy.  Follow-on  research  should  examine  the  application  of  cq>roducti(»i  concepts 
upon  Total  Force  Policy  with  two  distinct  but  interrelated  levels  of  research:  the  observational-empirical 
level  and  the  concgrtual^eoretical  level  of  investigation. 

Observational-enpirical  level:  Another  purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  propose  a  more 
systematic  and  logical  approach  using  cc^roduction  concqTts  to  determine  the  most  effective  mix  of  Active 
and  Reserve  Components  in  the  Air  Force's  force  structure.  Using  normative  cqjroduction  conceits  and 
rudimentary  (x^roduction  ecmomic  theory,  a  simple  Coirqrarative  Cr^roducticm  Framework  is  developed. 
It  is  used  with  a  sirrqrle  illustration  to  demonstrate  the  pot^al  of  this  approach  to  more  effectively  shape 
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the  USAF's  force  structure.  This  exanq)le  just  introduced  die  idea  of  using  coproduction  theory  to  size 
and  shape  military  forces.  Much  work  wWi  enqiirical  studies,  pilot  projects,  analytical  models,  etc.,  needs 
to  occur  to  forther  this  idea  into  meaningful  tools  for  the  force  planner  to  use  to  structure  forces.  More 
study  needs  to  occur  at  die  observational-empirical  level  of  research  before  coproduction  may  provide  for 
the  seccHid  purpose  of  this  researdi  —  Cr^roduction  theory  may  provide  better  guidance  to  the  Service  s 
force  structuring  community. 

Concqitual-theoretical  level:  The  last  purpose  of  this  assessment  is  to  propose  that  decision 
makers  »iti1i7ft  coproduction  concepts  in  the  design,  justification,  and  implementation  of  Total  Force 
Policy.  Normative  approaches  from  Section  One  of  the  Researdi  suggests  die  use  of  a  "top  down" 
conceptual  model  to  link  the  Natiraial  Security  Strategy  throu^  the  two  tenets  of  Total  Force  Policy: 
Seamless  integration,  and,  sizing  and  shaping  the  Total  Force,  with  cr^roduction  conceits.  The  fiscal- 
budget-based"  approach  to  resource  allocation  is  observed  to  be  the  dominant  DoD  institutional  approach 
to  giy:ing  and  shaping  the  Total  Force.  Section  Two  evolves  these  two  ideas  into  die  USAF  Institutional 
CqiroducticHi  Process  vdiere  the  Air  Force's  provision  of  Naticmal  Defense  is  the  sum  of  the  production 
outputs  of  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Componraits.  Ultimately,  the  USAF  Ihstitutiwal  Cc^roduction 
Process  is  essentially  a  politically  driven  process  between  internal  and  external  instituticms  and  actors. 
Many  of  these  linkages  are  tenuous,  and  require  better  concqitualization.  Of  special  note  is  die  Total 
Force  Pohcy  tenet  of  seamless  integration  vdiidi  should  be  studied  as  a  companion  tqiic  to  diis  research. 
More  researdi  needs  to  occur  before  the  COTiceptual-theoretical  level  of  coproduction  may  provide  for  the 
last  purpose  of  this  research  —  Coproduction  concepts  may  be  used  to  assist  die  policy  maker  in  the  sizing 
and  shaping  of  the  Total  Force  to  meet  the  military  requirements  of  the  National  Security  Strategy. 
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NOTES 


1.  Interview  checklist; 

OUTLINE  TOPICS 


Thank  You! 

Seek  Your  Help  &  Insight 


-  Today's  Resource  Allocation 

-  PPBS 

-  TOA 


-  Tomorrow's  Resource  Allocation 
-  Title  XXn 
—  Global  Engagement 
—  Long  Range  Planning 


-  Model  to  Think  by: 

—  Coproduction 
—  Coq)erative  Service 
-  Other  ??? 


Issues 

—  Operating  Support  Fund/OPTEMPO 

—  "NOW"  Regicmal  Contingencies 

—  RC  Accessibility 


-  RFPB  Recommendations 

—  Force  Requirements/JCS  Determined 

—  Service  Chiefe  Accountable 

—  Eliminate  Cultural/Structural  Barriers 


-  TOA 

~  Based  cn  Competition 
—  NGREA/Political 
—  AC  Budget/RC  30M  Shortfell 
—  11 6M  per  year  to  RC 

—  20M  for  OOTW 
—  MUCon  Reprogramming  Increase 

-  "Conq)ensating  Leverage" 

—  RC  Less  E7q)ensive 

—  RC  More  Experienced 
—  Crew  Ratio 
—  Flying  Hours 
' —  "You  will  fly  the  program" 

-  Title  XXII:  Reserve  MAJCOM 
—  FYDP  Equipment/MilCcm 

—  Report  to  Congress 
—  RC  Acquisiticm  Program 
—  Procuremoit  Accounts 
100%"  Mission  Question 

-  OPTEMPO 

-  Training  VS  "Real  World"  Ops 

-  120  TDY  Goal  for  AC 
—  1900  +  600  RC  Man-years 

—  APR  Provides  More  Support  ANG 

-  "ReaUstic  Training" 

-  "Volunteerism" 

-  "Integration"  w/AC 

-  Sizing  and  Shaping 

—  End  Strength  of  EadiConqjonait 

-  50/50  Mix  Option 

—  Combat  "Roles  and  Missions" 

—  How  Early  RC  Deployment 
—  CINC's  Involvement 
—  RC  in  CINC's  Plans 
—  New  Missions 

-  PPBS 

-  FORSIZE 

—  Resource  Allocation  Team  Structure 

-  MAJCOM  to  "Serve"  CSAF/CINC 

-  Culture 

-  "Health" 

—  Integration 
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Documaits  and  POCs 


Differences 

"Citizen-WarTior' 


2.  These  four  diaracteristics  were  evolved  from  nonschedule-structured  interview  characteristics 
in  David  and  Chava  Nachmias' book:  Research  Mediods  in  the  Social  Sciaices.  3rd  Edition.  New  York: 
St.  Martins  Press,  1987, 237. 

3.  David  Nachimias  and  Chava  Nachimias,  Research  Methods  in  the  Social  Sciences.  3rd 
Edition.  New  York:  St.  Martins  Press,  1987,  237. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Interview  with  Major  Dcmald  Shepperd,  Director,  Air  Natiwial  Guard,  The  Pentagon, 
Washington  DC:  28  Mardi  1997. 

7.  Robert  A.  McIntosh,  Chief,  Air  Force  Reserve,  as  stated  in  AFR  Command  Review:  Air 
Force  Reserve  Commander's  Review  of  1995.  10. 

8.  Interview  with  Brigadieer  General  John  F.  Harvey,  Director  Strategic  Planning,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserves,  and  Hoffl&nan  Building.  Alexandria,  VA:  27  Mardi  1997. 

9.  Rmiald  R.  Fogleman,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Lunchecm  and  Presentation 
by  General  Fogleman  to  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport  RI,  5  May  1997 . 

One  of  General  Fogleman's  themes  during  the  presentaticm  is  to  trace  the  inqiortance  of  America 
as  a  "militia  nation."  He  presents  an  Air  Force  that  operationalized  the  Total  Force  the  Total  Force 
oxicept  at  the  aid  of  the  cold  war  by  placing  substantial  amounts  of  force  into  the  Reserve  Compcment  in 
order  for  the  Air  Force  to  modernize  its  equipment. 

10.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Itaited  States  Air  Force,  Luncheon  and 
Presentation  by  General  Fogleman  to  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport  RI,  5  May  1997.  General 
Fogleman  mentioned  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Rice's  commitment,  along  with  other  saiior  Air  Force 
leaders  to  operationalize  die  Total  Force  concept  after  the  cold  war.  Gilstad,  Claire  J .,  Reserve  Officers 
AssociaticHi  Director,  Air  Force  Affoirs,  hiterview  with  Colonel  O^et)  Gilstad,  One  Ccmstitution  Avenue, 
Washington  DC,A30  December  1996. 

Colcmel  Gilstad  mentimis  that  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  General  Larry  D.  Welch 
made  the  conscientious  decisicm  to  aiqihasize  that  active  duty  commanders  are  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  reserve  organizations  under  their  command.  This  started  the  troid  throughout  the  1980's 
of  die  Active  and  Reserve  Conqionents  to  work  better  together.  It  also  started  the  trend  of  senior  Air 
Force  Leaderdiip's  support  of  the  reserve  conqKment. 

1 1 .  Interview  with  Brigadier  Goieral  John  F.  Harvey,  Director  Strategic  Planning,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserves,  Hofifitian  Building,  Alexandria,  VA:  27  March  1997. 

12.  Most  interviewers  agree  that  the  Active  Component  has  dene  a  good  job  at  providing 
resources  for  the  Reserve  Con^ionaits.  General  Shepperd  observes  the  relationship  in  more  conqietitive 
terms  while  General  McIntosh  observes  a  more  cooperative  relationship. 
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Colonel  Baker,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Afifeirs,  Assistant 
Director  for  Mobilization,  observes  more  of  an  adversarial  environment  vdiere  the  parties  are  fighting  over 
finite  fiscal  resources.  Colonel  Gilstad  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  believes  the  Air  Force 
periodically  needs  prodding  through  Congress  to  provide  needed  Reserve  resomces,  especially  in  the  area 
of  military  COTStructicm. 

1 3 .  Every  perscm  interviewed  believes  the  Air  Force,  of  all  the  major  services,  has  done  the  best 
job  of  integrating  its  Reserve  Conq)onent  into  daily  operations.  One  common  theme  for  the  success  of  this 
integration  is  the  Reserve  contributicHi  to  the  day-to-day  mission  of  the  Air  Force.  One  exan:q)le  that  was 
mentioned  by  many  of  those  interviewed  was  the  "standing  up"  of  a  new  AWACS  Reserve  Associate  Unit 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  hardships  of  Active  Duty  AWACS  crews  being  continuously  deployed  on 
temporary  duty. 

14.  Interview  with  Major  General  Dcmald  W.  Shepperd,  Director,  Air  National  Guard,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington  DC:  28  March  1997. 

15.  Interview  with  Brigadier  General  John  F.  Harvey,  Director  Strategic  Planning,  U.S.  Air 
Force  Reserves,  Hoffinan  Building,  Alexandria,  VA:  27  March  1997. 

16.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  “A  New  Ccmcept  of  the  Total  Force,”  Defense  Issues.  Volume  10, 
Number  13, 1995,  1-4.  The  gwieral  theme  ofthis  article  is  the  idea  that  trust  and  teamwork  between  all 
members  of  the  Total  Force  team;  active  duty.  Guard,  Reserve,  Civilians  and  industry,  working  together 
get  the  best  results  for  the  Air  Force  and  America. 

Interview  with  Brigadier  Gaieral  John  F.  Harvey,  Director  Strategic  Planning,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserves,  Hoffinan  Building,  Alexandria,  VA:  27  March  1997.  General  Harvey  enq)hasizes  the  "One  Air 
Force"  providing  "lethal"  capability. 

17.  Interview  with  St^hen  M.  Duncan,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve 
Afiairs,  Sheraton  Suites,  Alexandria,  VA;  22  April  97. 

18.  In  most  of  the  interviews,  it  is  perceived  that  the  Ihiited  States  Army  has  systemic  problems 
in  integrating  its  Active  and  Reserve  Conponaits.  ♦ 

19.  The  ability  of  Reserve  ConqKment  pUots  is  universally  held  in  high  esteem  by  both  the  Active 
and  Reserve  Con:q)oneot  leadership.  In  many  of  the  interviews,  it  was  mentioned  that  most  of  the  pilots 
have  served  on  at  least  one  active  duty  tour  before  joining  die  Reserves,  that  the  Reserve  Component  pilots 
have  more  flying  experiaice,  and  that  pilots  in  the  Reserve  Conqronent  often  stay  in  the  same  flying  unit 
for  longer  periods  of  time  than  their  Active  Conqronait  counterparts. 

20.  Interview  with  Major  General  Robert  A.  McIntosh,  Chief,  Air  Force  Reserve,  The  Paitagon, 
Washington  DC:  31  December  1996. 

21.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman,  “Air  Force  in  Operations  Other  than  War,”  Defense  Issues.  Volume  10, 
Number  1, 1995, 1-4. 

22.  Interview  with  Major  General  Dcmald  W.  Shepperd,  Director,  Air  National  Guard,  The 
Pentagon,  Washington  DC:  28  March  1997. 
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23  n»e  requirement  of  the  Reserve  Component  to  train  to  the  same  st^^rd  as  measur^  by  the 
Air  Force's  Operational  Readiness  Inspections  (ORI)  is  emphasized  by  i^y  of  those  «^an 

important  eluent  to  the  integration  of  the  Reserve  Component  mto  Ae  Air  Force.  Across  the  Board, 
Reserve  participants  are  held  to  the  same  standards  as  their  Active  Component  conqiatnots 
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